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FftOM  TBB  BXAMPIB  Or  ODR  LOKO. 

1.  Oemral  alhuioiu  to  ik'u  mode  of  concealment. 

Tbk  object  of  the  present  inquiry  is  to  ascertain,  whether  there 
is  not  in  God's  dealings  with  mankind,  a  very  remarkable  hold- 
ing back  of  sacred  and  important  truths,  as  if  the  knowledge 
of  them  were  injurious  to  persons  unworthy  of  them.  And  if 
this  be  the  case,  it  will  lead  to  some  important  practical  reflec- 
tioiu. 

It  is  iM>t  intended  to  speak  of  it  as  a  mark  of  judicial  punish- 
ment, nor  as  denoting  the  anger  of  the  Almighty,  nor  as  connected 
in  any  waj  with  intellectual  acuteness :  but,  if  I  may  so  speak 
with  reverence,  I  would  say,  that  there  appears  in  God's  mani- 
IkeUlioas  of  Himself  to  mankind,  in  conjunction  with  an  exceed- 
ing desire  to  communicate  t'nat  knowledge,  a  tendency  to  conceal, 
and  throw  a  veil  over  it,  as  if  it  were  injurious  to  us  unless  we 
were  of  a  certain  disposition  to  receive  it. 

And  though  this  cannot  explain  the  speculative  difficulty,  why 
the  truth  is  not  set  before  mankind  so  strongly  and  clearly 
that  tbey  cannot  fidl;  yet  it  may  tend  to  satisfy  a  fair  mind, 
to  ace  that  we  have  symptoms  of  such  a  thing  bein^  not  good, 
or  perhaps  possible  in  morals ;  and  such  we  may  assuredly 
gMher  from  what  we  see  of  God's  dealing  with  us  in  all  \\\t 
moral  government,  both  natural  and  Scriptural,  so  as  to  show  us, 
that  as  we  are  to  be  thankful  (or  what  is  revealed,  we  have  also 
to  be  thankful  for  what  ia  not  revealed. 

At  the  first  view,  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  many 
generatiooa  of  the  heathen  world,  in  a  state  of  great  ignorance  of 
OMHiy  thiags  which  we  know  to  be  of  the  very  h^beat  importance 
to  our  well  being.     In  the  next  pbee,  we  may  notiee  the  aikoc* 
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observed,  respecting  a  future  and  eternal  life  in  the  hooks  of 
Moses,  as  one  of  *'  the  secret  things  which  belonged  unto  God.'' 
The  fact  that  the  Patriarchs  were  supported  by  an  indefinite, 
but  full  assurance  of  God's  unfailing  goodness,  which  could 
not  cease  with  this  life,  will  be  a  confirmation  of  this  point ;  for 
it  shows  that  it  was  in  some  measure  revealed  unto  them,  as 
they  could  bear  it.  In  the  next  place,  the  numerous  rites  and 
types,  are  instances  of  a  veil  thrown  remarkably  over  moral  and 
spiritual  truth  ;  for  it  is  very  evident  that  to  David  and  others, 
they  conveyed  all  the  "  secrets  of  wisdom,"  and  spoke  of  "  the 
hands  mashed  in  innocency,"  and  "  the  sacrijice  of  a  broken  heart, 
and  the  circumcision  of  the  heart" — but  it  was  through  a  veil. 
The  expression  "  I  am  a  stranger  upon  earth,  hide  not  thy  com- 
mandments from  me,"  seems  to  imply,  that  the  commandments 
being  hid  from  him  was  the  thing  which  the  Psalmist  apprehended 
Irom  unworthiness ;  and  the  verse  preceding,  "  open  thou  mine 
eyes,  that  I  may  behold  the  wondrous  things  of  thy  law,"  and 
indeed  the  whole  of  the  119th  Psalm,  indicates  something  great 
and  wonderful,  contained  in  the  commandments  beyond  the 
letter.  Origen  says  (contr.  Ccls.  p.  197.)  'if  the  law  of  Moses 
had  not  any  thing  of  a  more  latent  meaning  the  prophet  would 
not  have  said  "  open  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  the  wonderful 
things  of  thy  law."  The  descriptions  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
in  the  prophets  were  exactly  of  this  kind,  such  as  a  carnal  mind 
would  take  literally  ;  a  good  man  would  see  that  God  had  some- 
thing better  for  those  that  waited  for  Him.' 

2.   The  general  Historic  Narrative  of  our  Saviour^s  Life  and 
Resurrection. 

The  whole  of  the  Gospel  History,  may  be  seen  to  be  remarkably 
in  harmony  with  this  view  of  God's  dealings  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  circumstances  attending  our  Lord's  birth,  and  the  important 
transactions  at  the  early  period  of  His  life,  we  might  have  expected 
beforehand  would  have  been  more  known  to  the  Jewish  nation ', 

'  Chrysostom  mentions  )(  as  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers  that  our  Saviour's 
being  born  of  a  virgin,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  secret  things,  not  at  first  made 
known  to  the  Jews. 
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instead  o(  b«in^  conccaied,  like  llic  actiuns  ul  apparently  obscure 
persons,  (as  for  instance  ihe  Lord's  appearing  in  His  temple  as 
foretold  by  Malacht.)    The  account  of  all  these  things  is  so 
fiuniliar  to  us,  that  we  are  perhaps  scarce  able  to  judge  dearly 
of  tbe  wonderful  and  mysterious  economy  uf  Gov,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances.    There  is  something  in  the  thought  of  uur  Saviouk's 
being  for  thirty  years  among  men,  not  known  and  not  believed 
on,  even  by  thoee  about  Him,  and  the  witnesses  of  His  early  life, 
▼ery  remariwble  and  awful.     And  the  great  pledge  and  seal  of 
tbe  tnuh  of  tbe  Gospel,  the  Resurrection  itself,  seems  in  such  a 
striking  manner  to  have  been  kept  back,  if  I  may  so  speak,  from 
the  gase  of  the  multitude,  from  the  broad  light  of  the  common 
day.    Its  great  manifestations  break  furth,  as  if  indistinctly,  and 
according  to  tbe  great  need  of  certain  persons,  the  watchful  and 
weeping  Mary,  then  the  penitent  Peter,  then  (the  perhaps  aged) 
Cleopas.     And  we  find  the  obscure  Galilee,  marked  out  so  repeat- 
edly '  and  pointedly  to  be  the  chosen  scene  uf  these  manifestations 
■lore  than  the  crowded  Jerusalem.     Surely  in  all  this  there  is 
something  of  mysterious  wisdom,  which  it  is  good  for  us  humbly 
CO  consider. 

S.  Some  jxtrltcular  expresiiomt  of  this  kind. 

We  may  reasonably  ex|)ect  some  more  distinct  intimations  of 
thit,  in  our  blessed  Loan's  own  teaching  and  mode  of  disclosing 
Himself.  And  do  we  not  find  the  same  Spirit,  "  who  spake  by 
the  Propbeu"  with  type  and  figure,  in  things  of  this  kind  ? 

In  tbe  use,  for  instance,  of  figurative  expressions  to  persons  who 
did  DOC  understand  tlie  meaning  of  them.  To  this  we  cannot  but 
apply  tbe  remark  of  Bishop  Butler,  where  he  observes  the  vast 
dif&reuce  between  Holy  Scripture,  and  any  human  compo<«iti(m 
in  this  respect,  that  in  the  latter  our  object  is  by  words  t>>  convey 
most  fitly  our  meaning  to  others ;  we  cannot  say  tbis  of  Gou's 

•  GaCk*.  th«  marked  pises  of  e«r  8*viooa's  naiiifinutira,  ferHold  by  llim. 
trif  M  >  ><)r  ih«  Aagtk  ixvtii.  7.  by  oar  SAVtova  HlmwH  v.  10.  and 

hi  V.  la.  It  i*  iMinioMd  tksc  wir  Saviooa  InmI  sp|idslsil  tkc  ipM.  •  toliiary 
b  tlw  itscari  Oslset  iMs  is  vtry  sfessfvsUs. 
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written  word.  It  may  have  other  objects  quite  of  another  kind, 
which  its  very  obscurity  serves,  better  than  its  distinct  meaning 
would  do. 

Thus,  when  our  Saviour  told  His  disciples,  that  it  was  now 
time  thathe  who  had  not  a  sword  should  sell  his  garment  and  buy 
one,  it  is  evident  that  they  took  the  meaning  literally,  nor  does 
our  Lord  appear  to  have  done  away  with  their  misconception  ; 
although  their  erroneous  impression  was  of  a  practical  nature, 
and  perhaps  led  to  a  subsequent  action,  wrong  in  itself,  but  over- 
ruled by  His  mercy  for  good.  The  expression  of  *'  the  living 
Water"  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  "  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees," 
and  "  the  Bread  from  Heaven,"  with  perhaps  many  others,  seem 
not  to  have  been  understood,  and  were  spoken  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the  figurative  expressions  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  their  reception. 

Such,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  expression  of  rebuilding  the  Tem- 
ple in  three  days,  which  was  not  comprehended.  And  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  it  is  said,  His  parents  understood  not  the  saying 
that  He  spake  unto  them,  but  Mary  "  kept  all  these  sayings  in 
her  heart."     (Luke  ii.  51.) 

And  are  not  the  numerous  expressions  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  taken  from  the  Old,  and  are  either  brought  forward  in 
a  new  meaning,  or  in  a  light  which  opens  and  expands  their  fuller 
meaning,  of  the  same  kind  ?  for  they  are  made  to  convey  a  lesson 
different  from  what  is  at  first  sight  perceptible  to  a  careless 
hearer,  such  as  that  of  taking  the  lowest  place  in  order  that  we 
may  gain  honor  in  the  presence  of  those  who  sit  at  meat ;  and 
that  of  the  A])ostle's,  to  do  good  to  our  enemy  in  order  to  *'  heap 
coals  of  fin  on  liis  head  ?"  And  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  are 
there  not  passages  that  refer  to  this  reserve  of  wisdom  ?  what  is 
the  meaning  of  that  expression,  (in  Proverbs  xxv.  2.)  "  It  is  the 
glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  matter  ?"     Does  it  not  allude  to  this  ? 

But  what  is  much  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  those  expres- 
sions of  our  Lord  is,  that  the  not  understanding  of  them  was 
considered  as  matter  of  reproof,  as  implying  something  morally 
deficient,  not  intellectually.  This  would,  I  think,  appear  to  be 
the  case,  as  for  instance,  as  in  the  expression  of  the  "  leaven  of 
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d»  PtMriscc*,"  **  He  aaith  unto  tbem,  Why  reMOO  ye  because  ye 
have  no  bread  ?  perceive  ye  not  yet,  neither  undentaod  ?  have 
ye  your  heart  yet  hardened  ?"  (Mark  viii.  17.) 

la  Su  Matthew  the  aane  exprcnion  of  complaint  or  rebuke  is 
repeated,  **  do  ye  notyetaoderataodf"  ch.xvi.  ver.  9.  and  "  bow  is 
it  ye  do  not  understand  ?**  Mark  viii.  21.  And  in  the  explanation 
of  tlMpanytof  theaower,  **the  underatanding"  or  "  not  undcr- 
■tanding**  iaapokeo  of  in  some  higher  sense,  evidently,  than  that  of 
ibe  Hwie  reoepdon  or  barren  ackiMwIedgment  of  a  Truth;  "  when 
any  one  heareth  the  word  and  understandeth  it  not,  then  cometh 
the  wicked  one,  and  catcheth  away  that  which  was  sown  in  his 
iMtft,"  where  of  coarse  it  cannot  be  the  mere  intellectual  appre- 
for  withoot  that  [it  could  not  be  received  at  all.  And 
**  but  he  that  received  the  seed  into  the  good  ground,  is  he 
heareth  the  word  and  understandeth  it."  (St.  Matt.  xiii.  23.) 

And  in  chap.  vi.  of  Su  John,  when  the  Jews  murmured  at 
the  literal  expression,  and  said  it  was  "  a  hard  saying,"  it  seems 
lo  be  implied  that  it  was  the  teaching  of  God  only  that  could 
bving  them  to  a  better  mind,  so  as  that  they  should  understand 
the  foil  meaning  of  such  typical  expressions,  '*  Jesus  answered 
and  said,  Munaor  not  among  yourselves,  no  roan  can  come  to 
me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  "  It  is 
written  in  the  prophets.  And  they  shall  all  be  taught  of  Goo; 
every  maa  thatclbre  that  hath  heard  and  Iiath  learned  of  the 
Father  oometh  unto  me." 

Again,  of  the  cooaii^  of  Qijah  in  the  person  of  John,  our  Sa- 
viour says,  "  If  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias  which  was  for  to 
cone."  *'  He  that  hath  ears  to  ear  let  him  hear."  From  which 
it  ia  evident  that  it  was  a  certain  state  of  the  heart  which  could 
alone  receive  it  in  the  srasc  implied.  The  Baptist  had  before  de- 
clared that  he  wss  not  Elias  m  the  maimer  that  the  Jews  conceived. 

Add  to  this  that  tiie  Disciples  are  reproved,  fornotmiderMand- 
mg  the  parables  (Mstt.  xv.  15.)  **Then  answered  Peter  and  said 
unto  Him,  DccUre  unto  us  this  parable.  And  Jxaos  said.  Are  ye 
also  yet  witliout  understanding .'  Do  not  ye  yet  understand  f '* 

Again,  does  not  the  expression  of  the  Disciples  in  St.  John, 
(xvi.  39  I       now  speakesi  thou  plamly,  and  apeakest  no 
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proverb,"  seem  to  imply  that  in  our  Lord's  usual  discourse 
there  had  b^en  proverbs  w^hich  they  did  not  understand  ? 

All  of  which  instances  are  examples  in  various  degrees  of 
persons  "who  hear  the  word  of  the  kingdom  and  understand  it  not;" 
and  which  I  would  adduce  as  showing  that  the  want  of  comprehen- 
sion was  indeed  a  fault  in  the  moral  understanding  of  the  hearer  ; 
on  which  supposition  alone  is  grounded  the  argument  of  the 
Truth  not  being  fully  manifested  by  our  Lord. 

There  is  another  circumstance  that  will  bear  upon  this  subject, 
that  which  must  be  observed  on  many  occasions,  and  perhaps  it 
would  lead  us  to  a  better  comprehension  of  other  points,  if  it  was 
observed  in  more,  viz,  our  Lord's  custom  of  answering  not  the 
words  of  the  inquirer,  but  the  thoughts  in  his  mind,  which  had 
prevented  his  discerning  the  truth,  or  of  directing  His  answer 
to  the  sentiments  which  the  circumstance  suggested  to  others. 
This  must  necessarily  have  rendered  His  expressions  difficult  of 
comprehension  to  some,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  benefi- 
cial to  all,  according  to  the  need  of  each  Like  the  rains  from 
Heaven,  or  the  seasons,  in  His  natural  providence,  which  are 
not  as  each  wishes,  or  prays  for,  but  as  is  best  for  each  and  for 
all.  This  may  be  perceived  in  the  observations  made  at  the 
feast  in  Levi's  house,  where  the  company  was  composed  of 
such  different  kinds  of  persons;  and  expressions  so  pregnant  and 
full  of  meaning  to  one,  must  have  been  dark  sayings  to  another^ 

4.    The  teaching  by  Parables. 

I  cannot  but  conceive  that  there  must  have  been  this  intention 
of  veiling  the  truth  in  the  Parables.  It  has  been  said  indeed  that 
they  render  moral  truths  more  plain  and  easy,  as  well  as  more 
engaging  ;  and  that  this  was  their  purpose.  But  is  this  tiu-  cise  ? 
They  are  easy  to  us,  as  all  such  things  seem  to  be  when  explained  ; 
but  were  they  so  at  the  time?  Was  not  the  Crucifixion  foretold 
nine  times  to  the  Apostles,  and  yet  it  was  said  distinctly  that  they 
did  not  understand  it,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  us  who  know 
the  circumstances  so  difficult  ?  Does  not  the  place  where  the  word 
parable  occurs  often  imply  that  this  was  its  meaning  or  effect  ? 
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Twice  in  the  i'salms  it  uccurji  with  "  dark  tayings,"  Pulm 
xUx.  4.,  **  I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a  parable,  I  will  open  my  dark 
Mjrings  upon  the  harp,"  and  Pa.  l&xviii.  2.  quoted  expressly  to 
this  purpose  by  St.  Matt.  cli.  xiii.  Terse  35.  "  I  will  open  my 
Boutb  in  a  parable,  I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old." — And  in 
the  prophet  Esekiel  in  the  same  sense,  **  They  say  of  me,  Doth  he 
not  speak  parables?"  And  does  not  our  Lord's  answer  to  his  Dis- 
eiplea,  when  they  asked  Him  why  He  taught  the  people  in  Para- 
bktt  prove  ihtt  ?  **  He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Because  it 
is  given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
Ten.  but  to  them  it  is  not  given."  The  whole  of  which  passage 
at  length  aeeroa  to  me  to  explain  this  view  of  the  subject.  And 
aeeia,  with  regard  to  the  Disciples,  the  same  as  is  said  of  Moses 
in  Numbers  xii.  "If  there  be  a  Prophet  among  you,  1  the 
Loan  will  make  myself  known  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak 
unto  him  in  a  dream.  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faith- 
Ittl  in  all  mine  houae.  With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth, 
even  apparently,  an<l  not  in  dark  speeches." 

The  passage  just  now  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  is  the  follow- 
ing, **  And  He  said  to  His  disciples  privately  ',  But  blessed  are 
the  eyes  which  see  the  things  which  ye  see,  for  I  say  unto  you 
that  many  prophets  and   kings  have  desired  to  see  the  things 

■  It.  Matt.  siB.  10.  ChTjmnommy,  "  It  k  worthy  of  admiradon,  how  the  dU- 
dplts,  tksaih  dssinM  to  kara,  jst  know  the  right  point  of  time  when  to  aak. 
Ami  this  Matthsw  hath  dgwWid  hy  Mying,  sod  '  haviog  come  t«  Him.'  And 
ihst  this  that  I  «j  b  ao(  a  iMfs  swmptioa,  Mark  hath  nocc  dearijr  wt  fiwth. 
kyayfaiff  that  they  caiM  IsHiflt '  ptfvatdy.'"  Aad  ipeakiBf  oo  the  Mine tvl^eet 
he  Mjrt,  *'  Let  ntahe  thna  act.  when  we  lee  one  bearing  careicMly  and  cannot  per- 
•aade  hfas  hy  aO  «ar  exhortalioM  to  attend,  let  oa  deiiit,  tor  if  wr  continue,  hia 
csntaMuaaa  b  laruaiad.  Bat  when  we  fmt^f  one  hi  saneM  to  learn,  let  «a 
diaw  him  «m  aad  ftm  hi  aMKb."  Ofifaa  raeaatka  tMs  cooriaf  pritately,  aad 
typicaBy  iirpo— ii  *< hi  the  hooar,"  aa  the  Moet  wladoai  of  God  ;  he  alaeeb- 
lervw,  "  That  it  b  asc aaid  atnijria  tht  Diaciples  that  He  eapooaded  thaae  thhys, 
h«ti0th«Dhdplas,'whec8aB«laHha."*  (CemMntoaSt  Matt)  ReliktwlH 
draw*  (ht  iMM  typkal  alhwlcaa,  aa  espraiajra  ef  thb  aMde  of  teachb^  ftoaa  oar 
Loan's  withdiawlag  le  tbeawaataia,  and  d<ictwdln§  to  the  pWnt  bi  the  fiinncr, 

to  dMM  who  COOM  SMOod  Willi  liim.  Ha  i><|iLtin#<l  ill*  n.vu»n>.of  tha  fclfiytlBI 

(CoBUa  Cibaw  ) 
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which  ye  see  and  have  not  seen  them."  Those  glorious  promises 
therefore  of  the  Old  Testament  were  now  already  thrown  upon 
the  world,  but  only  seen  by  certain  persons  who  had  *'  eyes 
to  see."  So  that  those  glowing  prophetical  descriptions  of 
Christ's  kingdom  may  not  imply  any  great  change  in  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  the  world,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but  only 
those  high  and  heavenly  privileges  which  some  may  value  and 
receive.  And  the  blessings  of  Christ's  kingdom  as  contained  in 
the  Beatitudes  would  indicate  the  same,  as  confined  to  persons  of 
a  certain  description  and  character. 

I  think  we  cannot  but  be  struck  at  the  little  direct  information 
that  our  Blessed  Saviour  gives  to  the  Pharisee  and  such  in- 
quirers; the  moving  and  striking  discourses,  as  they  appear  to  us, 
are  all  more  or  less  private,  such  as  the  prophecies  and  parables 
respecting  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  like,  (Matt.  xxiv.  xxv.) 
and  the  discourses  towards  the  end  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  It 
is  in  the  retired  Galilee,  that  the  Gospel  seems  to  open  with 
blessings,  couched  in  the  half  secret  though  simple  forms  of  the 
Beatitudes  ;  and  it  is  in  the  crowded  Temple  at  Jerusalem  that 
our  Lord's  public  ministry  ends  with  the  opposites  throughout  to 
those  Beatitudes,  the  woes  pronounced  on  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  *. 

In  speaking  of  a  Parable  as  a  veil,  I  would  be  cautious  against 
mentioning  anything  as  the  end  proposed  in  the  operations  of 
God  :  which,  of  course,  to  confine  to  one  end  and  purpose,  we 
may  perceive  would  be  quite  impossible,  as  in  the  works  of  Na- 
ture ;  I  would  only  say  that  the  Parable  did  serve  this  purpose 
among  others.  Might  it  not  be  that  the  most  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly precepts  were  thus  left  to  the  rude  and  rough  world,  so 
that  the  veil  of  the  figure  might  still  be  over  them,  though  dis- 
closing its  import  to  any  attentive  and  thoughtful  person  ;  per- 
forming thus  by  themselves  through  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  God, 
that  which  He  has  commanded  us  to  observe,  in  not  "  giving  that 
which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,"  and  not  *'  casting  pearls  before  swine." 

This  view  of  a  Parable  as  a  veil  of  the  truth  seems  generally 

'  And  this  it  m  to  be  ubscrvcd  rvas  after  He  had  said,  that  the  things  which 
belonged  unto  their  peace  were  now  hid  from  tlieir  eye». 
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confirmed  by  the  Fathers.  A  Parable  is  explained  by  Theophylact 
(fl0e  Schleusner)  as  *'  a  dark  saying."  Cyril  (in  the  Catechesis  vi.) 
aays,  "  Is  it  only  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  who  hath  blind- 
ed the  eyes  of  them  tliat  believe  not  ?  Hath  not  Jesus  Him- 
•df  said,  *  therefore  I  speak  unto  them  in  Parables,  that  seeing 
tbey  might  not  perceive.'  Was  it  from  hating  them  that  He 
wished  them  not  to  see  ?  Or  was  it  not  that  they  were  unwor- 
thy to  do  so,  since  they  had  closed  their  eyes  ?"  And  again,  the 
lame  writer  says,  "  To  those  who  could  not  hear  He  spoke  in 
parables,  and  privately  expounded  them  to  His  disciples.  The 
brightness  of  glory  was  for  these ;  and  blindness  for  unbe- 
lievers." 

Clement  of  Alexandria  says  (Stromata,  B.  vi.  p.  67C.)  "  Nei- 
ther Prophecy  nor  our  Saviour  Himself  promulgated  the  divine 
mysteries  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  easily  be  apprehend- 
ed by  all  persons,  but  discoursed  in  parables.  Certainly  the 
Apo»des  say  concerning  the  Lord,  '  that  He  spake  all  things  in 
Parables, and  without  a  parable  spake  He  not  unto  them.'"  "  And 
even  in  the  law  and  prophets,"  he  adds,  "  it  was  He  that  spake 
to  them  in  Parables." 

And  Chrysostom  in  like  manner.  "  Had  He  not  wished  them 
to  hear  and  to  be  saved,  He  would  have  been  silent,  and  not 
have  spoken  in  Parables.  But  by  this  means  He  moveth  them, 
by  speaking  things  overshadowed  and  darkened."  (Homil.  on 
St.  Matt,  xiii.) 

5.   The  manner  of  our  Lord's  Miracles, — their  concealment,  <^c. 

The  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lokd  were  the  other  mode  of  His 
teaching  mankind  and  disclosing  His  Divinity — and  will  not  all 
that  has  been  said  forcibly  apply  to  them  also  ?  Would  it  not 
apfiear  (if  I  may  so  express  myself  with  reverence)  that  He 
walked  about,  infinitely  de»irous  to  communicate  good,  without 
any  limit  or  measure  of  His  own  goodness  or  {X)wcr,  but  yet 
bound,  as  it  were,  in  son)c  very  wonderful  manner,  by  the  unfit- 
ness of  mankind  to  receive*  Him  ?  For  as  He  is  revealed  to  us 
as  more  tlian  willing  to  forgive,  but  as  it  were  unable  to  do 
so   unless   we  repent;   in  like  manner  is  He  .iImi  as  desirous 
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to  manifest  Himself  to  us,  but  as  it  were  unable  to  do  so 
unless  we  are  fitly  disposed  for  it.  Is  it  not  very  observable  that 
the  miracles  recorded  were  to  the  very  utmost  of  the  faith  of  tlie 
person  seeking  relief,  but  as  it  were  unable  to  go  beyond?  By  a 
word,  and  at  a  distance,  if  so  asked,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Centu- 
rion :  by  laying  on  His  hand,  if  the  request  went  to  this,  as  in 
Jairus's  daughter  :  by  a  more  speedy  cure  of  another  intervening 
by  touching  the  hem  of  His  garment,  if  such  the  belief  ;  and  He 
is  spoken  of  as  unable  to  work  miracles  (except  a  few)  because 
they  believed  not :  A  very  memorable  expression,  which  inciden- 
tally occurs  as  marking  the  sole  bounds  of  His  power  and  will. 

I  think  it  may  be  considered  without  doubt  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  benefits  conferred  in  the  Gospel  are  in  a  sort  of  mea- 
sured proportion  according  to  the  faith  of  the  recipient  or  person 
engaged,  as  shown  by  the  words  of  St.  Mark,  **  Jesus  said  to  them 
that  word  of  His,  If  thou  canst  believe,"  (to  eI  Ivvaaai  TviarEvaui.) 
and  there  are  many  like  sayings.  There  may  be  some  instances 
which  appear  to  be  exceptions  to  this,  and  in  the  manifold  and 
incomprehensible  ways  of  God's  wisdom,  there  may  of  course  be 
these  exceptions,  and  some  mode  of  accounting  for  them,  but  this 
would  not  affect  the  general  rule.  But  in  the  second  place  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  these  exceptions  can  be  made  out  to  be  so. 
Take  for  instance  the  case  of  the  healing  of  Malchus ;  we  are 
perfectly  in  the  dark  respecting  this  individual  and  the  state  of 
his  mind,  excepting  so  far  as  the  service  he  was  engaged  in 
proves  he  could  not  have  had  the  highest  degree  of  faith  and 
knowledge.  The  case  of  the  ten  lepers  might  appear  an  ex- 
ception, but  cannot  be  proved  to  be  so  ;  it  was  said  to  the  one  in 
some  especial  sen^e  probably,  "  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee."  It 
would  seem  from  this  that  he  had  in  his  case  some  benefit  con- 
ferred which  the  others  had  not;  and  though  the  nine  had  not  the 
gratitude  to  return  thanks,  they  might  have  had  under  the  pres- 
sure of  disease  the  faith  to  trust  for  help,  which  would  only  make 
it  an  ordinary  case  inMiuman  nature,  of  good  thoughts  departing 

'  Thu«  also  the  leper'*  pruycr  is,  "If  tliou  wilt,"  tlie  answer,  u  given  by 
three  EvangeiiaU,  "  I  will.  " 
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with  restored  health.  And  tiiat  this  faith  required  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  certain  state  of  the  heart,  and  not  a  mere  effort  of  the 
feelings  or  imagination,  would  be  evident  from  the  place  where  the 
neans  of  acquiring  it  are  spoken  of,  viz.  by  prayer  and  fasting. 

The  frtquent  instances  of  our  Lord  forbidding  them  to  men- 
tion His  miracles,  is  usually  accounted  for  by  His  not  wishing  to 
adl  the  attention  of  the  Jews,  and  provoke  persecution  on  th« 
one  band,  and  that  the  people  might  not  make  Him  a  King  on 
the  other,  for  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  an 
Evangelist's  authority.  But  may  we  not  see  more  in  it  than 
this  ?  forbearing  to  work  miracles  before  some  {lersons  seems  to 
be  like  that  of  keeping  from  them  what  was  already  done.  For 
might  it  not  have  been  that  if  such  persecution  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews  were  thus  brought  on  prematurely,  it  would  prove  their 
more  hardened  state ;  He  would  therefore  first  of  all  deal  with 
them  more  gently,  by  not  showing  them  His  full  power  ?  This 
will,  I  think,  appear  from  the  instance  in  St.  Matt.  xii.  16,  where 
it  is  said,  that  "  He  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make  him 
known,"  and  that  in  His  thus  doing,  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  in  part  of  which  it  is  said,  "  He  shall  not  strive  nor 
cry,  neither  shall  any  one  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets.  A  bruised 
reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
qaench,  until  he  shall  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory."  The 
application  of  which  passage  to  our  Lord,  introduced  with  re- 
ference to  His  having  charged  them  '  not  to  make  Him  known, 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  from  great  tenderness '  towards 
ibem,  that  our  Lord  would  not  disclose  Himself.  And  this  will 
appear  also  from  a  circumstance  that  occurs  immediately  aAer- 
wards  in  the  narration,  when  on  our  Lord's  casting  out  a  devil,  and 

I  Milt.  liL  16. 

*  Lake  «^  I  think  one't  6r»t  feeling  on  reading  the  request  of  the  poor 
flMS  ftMB  whoa  the  denl*  «crt  cati,  u  that  of  lurprue  at  its  not  being  granted. 
To  ipeak  boouuily,  was  it  not  ih*  tc«onabl«>  wish  of  the  poor  creature  that  be 
•bo>bl  bs  allowed  to  coatinoe  with  hi*  Dclivtrer  ?  and  would  one  not  have 
tboi^iM  bow  good  anMt  it  have  been  for  him  that  *uch  a  wish  should  be  granted  f 
Bat  a—show  it  b  dear  that  a  nearer  view  of  onr  Lord's  person  and  Divinity  was 
net  food  tag  him,  as  wc  might  liaire  *appo«ed :  he  was  not  perhaps  able  to  bear  it. 
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the  people  being  greatly  astonished,  the  Pharisees  on  "  hearing" 
of  it  attributed  it  to  the  prince  of  the  devils.  And  upon  this,  we 
know,  follows  that  most  awful  and  earnest  admonition,  as  if 
by  this  circumstance  they  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
from  which  He  had  been  endeavouring  to  save  them,  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  they  might  have  doubted  the 
reality  of  God's  revelation,  and  have  seen  only  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  still  have  repented  ;  but  if  they  allowed  the  miracles,  which 
must  be  divine,  and  still  continued  in  unbelief,  they  were  in  a 
state  of  heart  that  could  neither  repent  nor  be  forgiven.  If  the 
manifestation  of  Divinity  is  made  to  them,  and  they  still  disbe- 
lieve, nothing  more  can  be  done.  All  sin  is  forgiven  which  is 
repented  of:  to  deny  the  Son  of  Man  may  be  from  ignorance 
and  repented  of,  but  to  see  God  Himself  revealed  and  to  deny 
Him,  is  a  state  in  which  all  principle  is  gone  ;  there  can  therefore, 
perhaps,  be  no  repentance ;  we  are  sure  there  is  no  forgiveness. 
Might  it  not  be  to  prevent  their  falling  into  this  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  so  much  was  done  to  keep  the  knowledge  from 
them,  till  all  means  might  be  tried  gently  to  lead  them  ?  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  this  twice  takes  place  :  that  after  our  Lord 
charged  them  not  to  declare  the  miracle,  on  the  next  occasion 
the  Pharisees  bring  this  charge  of  casting  out  devils  by  the  prince 
of  the  devils  ;  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  xiith  of  St.  Matt. 
another  in  the  ixth. 

And  if  we  take  the  instance  of  those  miracles  which  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  public,  those,  for  instance,  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  with  5000  persons  on  one  occasion,  and  4000  on  the 
other  partaking  of  them ;  even  here  it  would  appear  as  if  there 
was  somehow  a  sort  of  secret  character  about  the  miracle,  for 
the  multitudes  were  afterwards  following  our  Saviour,  because 
they  ate  of  the  bread,  but  not  considering  the  miracle  ;  and  of  the 
disciples  themselves,  of  whom  it  is  said,  (by  some  doubtless 
very  important  coincidence  of  expression  by  the  four  Evan- 
gelists on  both  occasions,)  that  they  distributed  the  bread  as  it 
grew  in  their  hands,  it  is  said  immediately  after  on  the  sea,  that 
they  considered  not  the  miracle.  It  was  not,  therefore,  even  on 
this  public  occasion  like  an  overpowering  sign  from  heaven,  but 
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\\\t  div:i  (■  ;i_(  I  I  y  ( \i  II  lu're  retiring   in  some  degree  Irom  view, 
as  in  lli>  il.ttiir.u  {IK IS  uii'itce. 

One  mutt  be  cautious  Dot  to  tppear  to  limit  die  intention  of 
Dirioe  Wisdom  by  any  interpretation,  and,  indeed,  Clirysostom 
oo  St.  Matt.  viii.  gives  another  purpose  to  the  words  o[m 
H^iiv\  (t«^Ci  "  Me  that  thou  tell  no  man,"  (and  to  also,  I  think, 
does  he  od  another  occasion),  which  he  considers  as  a  lesson  to  us 
in  all  our  good  works  to  avoid  the  praise  and  even  the  know- 
led^  of  mm.  But  thankfully  acknowledging  this  lesson  does 
act  prevent  our  seeing  other  purposes  also.  For  it  is  evident 
dutt  another,  a  deeper  and  a  higher  meaning,  was  sometimes 
(if  not  alwajTs)  ooataioed  in  it,  as  when  our  Lord  told  His  dis- 
cipka  not  to  declare  who  He  was.  And  at  another  time,  when 
tlie  devils  were  commanded  not  to  make  Him  known.  And  on 
tbese  occasions  it  is  much  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  tlie  Divinity 
of  our  Lord,  or  any  thing  that  would  indicate  Divine  power, 
mcb  as  the  Transfiguration,  which  they  were  commanded  not  to 
divulge '. 

All  these  things  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  our 
Lord's  manifesting  Himself  was  accompanied  with  very  great 
and  singular  danger,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  expressions  such 
as  these,  "  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had 
not  bad  sin,"  and,  "  If  I  had  not  done  among  tliem  the  works 
whidi  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin ' ;"  and  we  know 
that  the  places  of  our  Lord's  peculiar  abode,  and  the  scene  of 
Hu  mighty  works,  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida,  were  brought  into 
a  condition  so  fiearful,  that  as  to  the  former  it  will  be  more  tolerable 
for  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment.  If,  therefore,  such  great 
goilt  was  incurred  by  witnessing  our  Saviour's  miracles  and 
prandwi^  amy  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  the  withholding 
the  full  evidence  of  His  power  was  in  mercy  intended  to  keep 
back  from  so  awful  a  state  ?    It  may  also  be  observed,  that 


'  Al  s«M—U  stca  !•  esocar  m  Ibc  tuppowiion  that  it  wu  the  Divinity  of 
oar  Lend,  vydl  csaM  bM  he  dfadMcd  wiihoat  m  much  danger;  sod  indeed  ihk 
or  lb*  doctrine  of  tkt  Trinity  was  tbc  n^td  of  tlie  Christian  nfHerte*  of  tite 
early  Cliarcii.  May  it  set  be  tl>c  caie,  tlierefire.  that  ll^  was  in  loaie  way  con- 
■octe4  «Uh  the  ifa  niliiil  Uw  Holy  GImm  f  *  St  John  is.  4C. 
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persons  who  come  before  us  as  most  accepted,  are  those  who 
have  had  least  advantages,  the  Centurion,  the  Canaanitish  woman, 
the  good  Samaritan,  the  returning  leper,  (also  a  Samaritan,)  the 
thief  on  the  cross  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Levite  in  the  parable, 
is  only  not  so  bad  as  the  priest  ;  out  of  those  admitted  nearest  to 
our  Lord  the  Judas  is  found. 

In  accordance  to  all  this,  viz.,  that  withholding  the  sign  or 
greater  manifestation  was  out  of  great  tenderness  to  them,  is 
that  circumstance  which  is  mentioned,  when  they  asked  a  sign 
of  Him,  "  He  sighed  deeply  in  spirit."  And  on  another  occasion 
our  Saviour  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  they  should  have 
arrived  at  the  truth,  in  the  same  way  of  probable  evidence  by 
which  they  judged  of  things  in  Nature,  that  they  knew  the  signs 
of  the  weather,  whether  it  would  be  fine  or  cloudy.  And,  in- 
deed their  continual  asking  for  a  sign,  when  such  wonderful 
miracles  were  being  abundantly  performed,  seems  extraordinary, 
for  it  cannot  but  occur  to  one,  What  greater  sign  could  they 
have  ?  And  the  circumstance  of  their  thus  asking  seems  to  prove 
that  the  miracles  or  the  greatness  of  them  was  rather  out  of  their 
sight.  And  what  is  much  to  be  noticed  is,  that  although  our 
Lord's  divinity  was  thus,  as  it  were,  concealed  from  the  indif- 
ferent and  careless  observer,  yet  from  any  serious  attention  to 
the  miracles,  even  in  the  accounts  we  have,  the  fulness  of  divine 
power  is  clearly  discernible,  as  in  the  expression,  Bt'Xw,  Kadapl- 
adrfn,  "  I  will,  be  thou  clean,"  and  many  others,  and  in  that  power 
which  is  the  attribute  of  God  alone,  so  frequently  exerted, 
reading  the  thoughts,  are  t'x'^i'  o^QaX/iouc  Kapciag  SiaXoyttrfjovc 
fikiirovrac,  "  as  having  eyes  which  behold  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart,"  as  Origen  says  of  the  words,  i^wy  hakoyiafiovc,  "  seeing 
their  thoughts."  Indeed,  it  has  been  well  shown  in  some  cases  *, 
and  in  many  others  it  may  clearly  be  noticed,  so  as  to  carry  the 
fullest  conviction  to  any  one  desirous  to  know  the  truth,  that  by 
an  attention  to  our  Lord's  actions  and  the  manner  of  His  speaking, 
we  may  perceive  strong  and  lively  indications  of  His  divinity. 
Observe,  for  instance,  the  sermon  on  the  Mount.     "  Think  not 

'  See  tlie  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  year  1836. 
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that  I  am  come  to  destroy  tltc  Uw  or  the  prophets,  I  am  not 
come  to  de*troy  ;"  and  that  expression  frtqui-utly  repeated,  "  For 
I  *ay  unto  you,"  which  considering  they  were  spoken  with  re- 
lerrnce  to  the  b«r  of  Moaea,  it  aeems  almost  blasphemous  to 
suppose  could  be  spoken  by  one  less  than  Divine. 

On  the  occaaion  of  their  requiring  a  sign,  though  they  are 
told  with  such  sorrow  and  earnestness,  that  no  sign  should  be 
given  to  that  generation,  yet  St.  Matthew  twice  inserts  an  excep- 
tion, **  excepting  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas." 

The  only  sign  which  they  should  receive,  namely,  "  the  sign  of 
Jooas,**  which  was  thus  promised  tliero,  cannot  but  convey  to  us, 
who  know  to  what  it  applied,  something  very  awful ;  for  it  was, 
that  they  should  have  no  sign  such  as  they  wanted,  but  should 
have  one  which  they  themselves  would  bring  about  in  condemn- 
ing Him*  a  sign  which  would  show  the  enormity  of  their  guilt, 
that  they  had  done  no  less  than  put  to  death  the  Son  of  God. 

And  will  not  the  solemn  answer  of  Abraham  to  the  rich  man 
bear  mueh  on  this  point?  We  arc  inclined  to  say  they  will 
repent  if  they  have  this  or  that  warning  ;  but  this  mournful  pro- 
phecy has  declared  otherwise,  for  one  can  scarce  help  thinking 
of  it  as  conveying  a  prophetic  intimation  of  the  Resurrection  and 
its  reception.  It  was  a  mercy,  tiierefore,  that  no  one  was  sent 
to  them  from  the  dead,  for  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
worse.  May  not  this  be  said  also  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  the 
manifestation  of  the  Resurrection  publicly  was  not  vouchsafed  ? 
AimI  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  very  commencement  of  the 
plot  against  our  Savioue's  life,  was  the  report  of  his  raising  Laza- 
rus from  the  dead.  (St.  John  xi.  45.)  "  But  some  of  them  went  their 
way  to  the  Pharisees,  and  told  them  what  things  Jssus  had  done. 
Then  gathered  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  a  council ;"  and 
the  object  of  this  council  waa  to  put  Him  to  death.  Certainly  a 
moat  aatonishing  fact,  as  leading  to  the  development  of  this  fear- 
ful pbenonoui  b  the  human  mind,  that  the  circumstance,  which  of 
an  conceivable  should  have  been  roost  to  their  wealth,  was  to  them 
an  oeeasion  of  falling.  I  would  speak  with  caution  on  such 
a  subject,  but  if.  on  other  occasions,  our  Loan's  being  troubled 
was  from  catuea  of  this  kind,  may  not  thia  explain  our  Loan's 
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personal  deportment  (so  to  speak,)  on  that  occasion,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  very  fearful  nature  of  such  a  miracle  to  those 
who  should  witness  it.  (v.  38.)  "Jesus  therefore  again  groan- 
ing in  himself  cometh  to  the  grave."  We  naturally  watch 
for  some  expression  to  give  us  some  clue  to  the  cause  of  this 
distress,  and  in  the  next  verse  but  one,  we  read,  "Jesus  saith 
unto  her,  (Martha)  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that,  if  thou  wouldest 
believe,  thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God  ?"  And,  indeed, 
one  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  preparation,  as  it  were,  for  this 
miracle,  was  a  gentle  leading  or  drawing  on  of  Martha,  the  weaker 
sister,  to  this  fulness  of  belief  which  was  necessary  :  first  of  all 
a  confession  of  our  Saviour's  power  is  elicited  from  her,  great 
indeed,  but  inadequate,  "  I  know,  that  even  now,  whatsoever 
thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee."  But  our  Lord 
proceeds  afterwards  to  declare  to  her  His  own  inherent  Divinity, 
"  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  and  a  full  confession  is 
required,  "  Believest  thou  this  V 

In  addition  to  these  two  circumstances,  viz.  the  performing  of 
miracles,  only  in  proportion  to  men's  faith,  and  the  withholding 
the  knowledge  of  them,  there  is  another  point,  which  requires  to 
be  considered,  that  of  certain  persons  only  being  admitted  on  some 
occasions,  and  others  excluded.  We  do  not  of  course  suppose 
that  it  was  from  any  partiality  to  the  three  disciples  thus  fa- 
voured, but  in  divine  love  and  wisdom,  alike  for  their  good  and 
that  of  all.  We  are  reasonably  led  to  inquire,  why,  in  one  in- 
stance recorded,  that  of  Jairus's  daughter,  he  put  them  all  out 
but  those  three  disciples,  and  the  father,  (who  had  asked  and 
worshipped  Him)  and  the  mother?  We  shall  find  one  thing,  men- 
tioned in  all  these  accounts,  that  may  explain  it,  viz.  it  is  said, 
**  they  laughed  Him  to  scorn."  It  seems  probable  from  this, 
that  our  Lord  knew  they  were  not  of  a  temper  of  heart  fitted 
to  witness  sucha  miracle  without  injury  to  themselves'. 

On  the  other  occasion,  that  of  the  Transfiguration,  we  are 
naturally  inclined  to  ask,  why  it  is  sted      in  all  three  accounts 


'   And  St.  Murk  incntioiis  that  He  instantly  supported  the  faith  of  the  father 
on  the  news  of  her  death,  saying,  '*  Be  not  afraid,  only  bulieve." 
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lo  ytiticidariy  in  eooaesion  with  •  certain  cooTersatioo,  which 
took  place  iUx>ut  a  week  before?  Tlie  "six  days"  of  St.  Matthew 
and  Sl  Mark,  and  the  *'  eight  days"  of  St.  Luke,  perhaps  imply 
that  it  was  on  the  aatne  day  in  the  following  week  :  whether  it  was 
on  our  Sunday ',  or  there  waa  any  other  circumstance  that  rendered 
tlw  day*  on  wbicb  theae  two  great  events  occurred,  remarkable. 
Tbat  diaeoarae»  ao  noticed  aa  preceding  this  event,  waa  the  con- 
featioa  of  St.  Peter ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  it  waa 
ibia  teatimaoy,  ao  bleaacd  of  our  Lord,  that  rendered  them  now 
QMct  to  be^  aa  St.  Peter  expreases  it  in  his  second  Epistle,  "  eye 
witneaaaa  of  His  majesty." 

And  may  there  not  be  something  more  in  it,  than  what  we 
call  a  mere  accidental  circumstance,  that,  on  our  Lord's 
lo  the  aasembled  disciples  on  the  evening  of  the 
Rcanrrection,  that  one  of  them  who  was  inost  slow  of  belief 
waa  not  preaentt  1  trust  also  it  will  not  be  considered  fanciful, 
to  apply  to  this  view  of  the  subject  the  remarkable  diiVerence  in 
the  tone  (if  I  may  so  speak  reverenUy)  of  our  Lord's  .conversa- 
tion, after  the  departure  of  Judas  at  the  last  supper  :  and  also 
ibe  high  and  divine  subjects  of  tiie  discourse  which  ensues, 
independently  of  its  free  and  aiTectionate  character.  Again,  in 
that  most  interesting  narrative  of  the  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred to  two  of  them  as  they  were  going  to  Kmmaus,  (which 
St.  Luke  reoorda)  we  shall  be  supplied  with  another  instance 
«f  tUa  eantion,  in  not  revealing  the  truth,  excepting  so  far  aa 
there  waa  a  heart  dii^ioaed  to  seek  out  and  embrace  it :  "  And 
they  approached  to  the  village  whither  they  went,  and  He  made 
as  though  He  woold  have  gone  farther,  and  they  constrained 
Him,"  on  whidi,  we  read.  He  went  in  to  abide  with  them,  and 
revealed  Himaelf  to  them.  From  which  it  would  appear,  that 
He  wonld  have  gone  away,  and  left  them,  if  they  had  not 
evineed  thia  desire  to  retain  Him. 

There  ia  another  incident,  in  which  there  might  be  something 
of  the  same  kind ;  it  w  in  ooe  of  thoae  interesting  incidental  ob- 

'  Or{«cti.ipMklat  of  mir  V.-Ti\  trmn«flctir>r!on,  layt,  "  Sock  ihall  He  appear  to 
iImm  mho  w0tA  «itb  Hin.  i^yi  of  work ;"  p«rhap«,  thtrv- 

Cm*  k«  cwiiHiiiJ  it  tk*  buna^j  m\en  inu  orturmi. 
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servations  in  which  St.  Mark  abounds,  where,  in  describing  the 
account  of  our  Saviour's  walking  on  the  sea,  and  their  alarm  at 
seeing  Him,  he  adds,  koX  y']Qe\i  -TrapeXdeiy  avrovc,  "  and  he  would 
liave  passed  by  them,"  but  when  in  their  fear  they  cried  out, 
then  He  immediately  talked  with  them. 

To  which  may  be  applied  the  remark  of  St.  Chrysostom  on 
another  occasion,  when  they  besought  Him  to  depart  from  their 
coasts  :  we  read,  "  He  entered  into  a  ship  and  passed  over  ; "  to 
which  St.  Chrysostom  adds,  aKovras  yap  ov  ffwcppovli^ti,  "for  the 
unwilling  he  does  not  instruct ;"  and  eKfiXrjdelg  ovk  avrtVttvc,  ttW 
ayex^pr}(re,  and  "  when  cast  out  he  resisted  not,  but  retired." 
There  are  examples,  or  perhaps  typical  intimations  of  the  same 
mode  of  acting,  which  might  be  pointed  out  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  which  it  would  appear  that  God  was  "  waiting  to  be  gracious," 
but  waiting  till  something  should  be  done  on  the  part  of  man, 
to  accept  his  deliverance.  Thus,  when  the  angel  appeared  unto 
Moses  in  the  bush,  we  read,  "  and  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn 
aside,  and  see  this  great  sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt.  And 
when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned  aside,  God  called  unto  him." 
(Exod.  iii.  S,  4.)  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  even  those  mira- 
cles in  the  Old  Testament,  which  we  might  suppose  most  public 
and  open,  were  not  entirely  of  this  character  ;  thus  in  the  striking 
of  the  rock  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  on  before 
the  people,  and  take  with  thee  of  the  elders  of  Israel,"  (Exod. 
xvii.  5.)  which  might  be  compared  with  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
dispensed  by  the  disciples,  as  referred  to  above. 

6.  The  same  secret  mode  of  teaching,  observable  in  some  actions 
and  incidents. 
In  addition  to  the  parables,  and  miracles,  are  there  not  events 
in  the  Gospel,  which  are  similar  in  their  effect  to  those  difficult 
expressions  before  alluded  to,  such  as  convey  a  high  and  heavenly 
meaning  beyond  the  letter  ?  I  do  not  allude  to  any  mere  fanciful 
interpretations,  but  to  events  such  as  to  a  plain  attentive  reader 
would  suggest  immediate  moral  and  spiritual  intentions  and  in- 
structions ;  as  perhaps  that  of  St.  Peter  walking  on  the  sea,  which 
seems  in  many  points  typical  or  prophetical  of  his  fall ;  and  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  recorded  in  the  5th  of  St.  Luke,  when 
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tlie  dndplet,  u  it  tppeara,  bad  been  previously  called,  and  were 
again  at  their  worldly  employments,  by  which  action  they 
to  be  significantly  uught,  that,  though  they  hud  tu  relinquish 
tbdr  nieana  of  livelihood  to  follow  our  Saviour,  they  need  not 
faur  to  do  so,  and  that,  as  fisbera  of  men,  tliey  need  not  despair, 
iboitgb  tbeir  eifurtJi  might  long  seem  unavailing.  Sucli  also  was 
the  withering  of  the  fig  tree,  and  the  bearing  of  the  cross  after 
Him.  These  evidently  contained  hidden  wisdom,  not  pali>.-ible, 
nor  seen  or  acknowledged  at  the  time,  if  at  all.  They  seem  to 
be  quite  of  the  nature  and  character  of  dark  and  difficult  sayings, 
eOQveying  instruction  by  a  kind  of  metaphor,  or  similitude,  in  the 
MOM  way.  And  in  both,  the  full  meaning  was  a  secret  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  first  spoken.  Such  are  remarkably  in  unison 
with  evenu  in  the  Old  Testament,  as,  e.  g.,  the  offering  up  of 
Isaac.  The  inatances  mentioned  appear  obvious  ones — they  may 
be  but  glimpses,  which  we  ()erceive,  of  a  great  system.  Add  to 
these  the  Sabbath  day  being  selected  by  our  Lord  for  His  mira- 
cles of  mercy.  How  much  is  signified  in  this,  to  a  thoughtful 
obaerver  ?  Indeed  no  less  than  all  the  Gospel,  as  contained  within, 
and  risii^  out  of  the  law,  and  the  latter  departing  away  '. 

7.  Ottr  Lord  spoken  of  by  others,  and  speaking  of  Himself. 

May  we  not  also,  from  the  expressions  of  others  respecting  our 
Saviour,  see  allusions  to  this  awful  and  mysterious  wisdom,  and 
which  indicate  that  He  was  in  the  habit  of  concealing,  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  His  divine  power  and  majesty,  excepting  so  far 
as  persons  might  be  found  capable  of  receiving  it  ?  Such  is  tlie 
expostulation  of  His  brethren: "  No  man  doeth  any  thing  in  secret, 
and  he  hunaelf  seeketh  to  be  known  oi)cnly ;  if  thou  do  these 
things,  shew  thyself  to  the  world."  And  not  his  unbelieving 
brethren  only,  but  tbe  unbelieving  Jews  at  Jerusalem  also  say, 
**  How  long  roakest  thou  us  to  doubt  ?  if  thou  be  the  Christ  tell  us 
pUinly."  All  of  which  cannot  but  forcibly  remind  us  of  passages 
in  tbe  Old  Testament,  such  as  where  the  angel  (or,  as  it  would 
appear,  more  tliao  an  angel)  says  to  Manoah,  "  Why  askest  thou 

'  That  tbt  Btlradw  of  hcaBac  coatalacd  dtcp  ■piritual  teaching  appesn  Trom 
Iha  nfntt  aC  ib«  Scribes  (St.  Matt  is.  5.)  oa  aeeonnt  of  their  not  Meing  that 
tke  hMj  cure  faapUcd  a  power  of  ibrghfag  lias. 
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my  name,  seeing  it  is  secret  ?"  (or  wonderful :)  and  to  Israel,  **  Why 
askest  thou  my  name  ?"  and  in  Isaiah,  (xlv.  15.)  "  Verily  thou  art 
a  God  that  hidest  thyself,  O  God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour."  And, 
though  God  hath  appeared  out  of  Sion  in  perfect  beauty,  yet 
"  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him."  So  that,  although 
the  beloved  disciple  could  say,  "  we  have  seen  His  glory,"  yet 
to  the  world  He  hath  "  no  form  nor  comeliness."  (Origen.) 

Origen  has,  I  think,  observed,  that,  although  false  Christs  should 
arise,  saying,  "  I  am  Christ,  and,  I  am  Christ,"  yet  that  our  Lord 
does  not  openly  profess,  or  proclaim  Himself  as  such.  And  the 
constant  open  designation  of  Himself  as  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  is  to 
be  noticed,  for  it  might  be  thought,  here  is  the  common  admission 
which  those,  who  wish  to  deny  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  might 
most  desire.  And  will  it  not  be  seen,  by  examining  the  passages 
where  our  Lord  most  fully  declared  His  Divinity,  that  it  was, 
as  it  were,  (so  to  speak)  forced  from  Him  by  others,  and  followed 
by  violence  ?  And  when  indeed  the  most  full  declaration  was 
at  last  extorted  from  Him,  by  the  adjuration  of  the  high  priest, 
the  consequences  which  ensued  were,  we  know,  dreadful  beyond 
example,  for  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  crime.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  any  thing  approaching  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
divine  power  in  our  Saviour  seems  to  be  followed  by  some 
signal  blessing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Centurion,  &c.  and  the  full 
confession  still  more  so  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter ;  no  one  else 
seems  to  have  made  this,  others  acknowledged  our  Saviour  as  the 
Son  of  David,  or  as  the  Christ,  not  knowing  what  it  imported. 
It  is  worthy  of  attentive  observation,  that  the  acknowledgment 
is  from  the  de:  ils,  (see  Mark  iii.)  when  He  strictly  charged  them 
not  to  divulge  it.  As  if  to  see,  and  acknowledge,  without  suitable 
reverence,  was  a  state  utterly  hopeless. 

From  all  which  it  may  be  gathered,  tliat  it  was  indeed  of 
infinite  importance,  that  they  should  see  and  believe  that  He 
was  the  Christ  ;  but,  that  it  was  of  no  less  infinite  importance,  that 
He  should  not  Himself  declare  it  to  them.  If,  wlien  they  required 
the  sign,  the  stronger  miraculous  attestation.  He  groaned  deeply  in 
spirit ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  when  Peter  acknowledged  Him  to  be  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  (from  which  conversation  it  would  appear 
that  He  had  never  Flimsclf  told  them  that  He  was,)  then  came 


<lo«u  iliat  ''V'—"nj.  wiiich  cea&c«  uut,  und  ucvcr  )>hall  cease. 
And  it  has  been  obseiveil,  (by  Ortgen)  that,  as  St.  Matthew  is 
the  only  ooe  of  the  three  Evangelists,  ivbo  records  the  expression, 
**  Tbou  art  the  Som  of  Goo,"  in  addition  to  *'  Thou  art  the 
Chiist,"  so  be  is  the  only  one  of  the  tlirce  who  records  tlie 
bleaiing,  and  that  this  was  revealed  to  I'eter  "  nut  of  iiesih  und 
Uood,  but  of  Goo,"  as  if  this  latter  expression  of  our  Savioi;r's, 
had  a  refereoM  to  that  declaration  of  His  Divinity  on  the  |>art 
of  St.  Peter. 

The  ooly  mode,  therefore,  of  arriving  at  the  truth  was  by  means 
of  that  moral  inference,  under  the  influence  of  Goo's  good  Spirit, 
which  arises  from  that  probable  evidence,  which  He  has  given 
us  as  the  guide  of  life :  in  the  same  way  that  we  gain  natural 
truths.  This  was  the  mode  pointed  out  to  the  Jews ',  and  such 
i^»pears  to  have  been  tlie  case  with  the  Virgin  herself,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  Mapikft  ovytriipti  ravra  trvfilidWovaa  r^  t:apii(f  avr>yc, 
"  Mary  kept  to  herself  these  things,  pondering  them  together 
in  her  heart,"  and  on  another  occasion,  //  /ir/ri)^  ^un/pci  vdfra  rit 
^IMoru  ravra  iv  ry  i:upci<f  avri/c,  "  His  mother  kept  through- 
out all  these  words  in  her  heart;"  the  same  which  St.  Paul  lias 
pointed  out  as  the  way  to  heavenly  wisdom,  "  comparing  things 
spiritual  with  spiritual,"  and  thus  arriving  at  what  is  sometimes 
cnUed  the  wkiipofopia,  the  full  accumulation  gathered  from 
prabnUe  eridettee  to  the  full  assurance  of  faith. 

As  if  in  the  same  manner  as  in  natural  events  or  worldly 
matters  we  gatlier  this  fulness  of  assurance  from  the  recurrence 
or  repetition  of  many  singL-  circumstances,  so  also  a  divinely 
iUaminated  mind,  in  the  course  of  practical  obedience,  necessarily 
■MMt  accumulate  numerous  facts  which  necessarily  lead  to  certain 
condnaions,  or  convictions  of  divine  truth,  so  as  to  be  open  to 
the  hearty,  and  full  reception  of  higher  knowledge,  when  pre- 
sented to  it;  the  numerous  circumstances,  on  which  such  cvi- 
dence  ia  built,  being  perfectly  unknown  to  the  careless,  and  dis- 
obedient ;  which  of  course  would  explain  how  such  conviction 
is  entirely  moral. 

Thia  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  expUin,  and  itself  to  be  ex- 

*  8w  8c  Ma'  Ye  can  diKcro  tbc  Gkc  of  tbr  kky,'   &c. 
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plained  by,  the  Baptist's  sending  his  disciples  when  he  was  in  pri- 
son, to  our  Saviour,  and  our  Lord's  reply  to  them.  As  John  came 
to  bear  testimony  to  our  Lord,  and  some  of  his  disciples  had 
already  followed  our  Saviour  on  that  testimohy,  the  Baptist  must 
naturally  have  desired,  that  the  others  should  do  the  same,  par- 
ticularly now  on  his  approaching  death ;  and,  according  to  this 
mode  of  divine  teaching,  would  have  been  desirous  to  leave  it  to 
them  to  see  and  believe  according  to  the  strong  moral  evidence 
set  before  them.  For  if  John  expresses  no  belief  in  His  being 
the  Christ,  nor  does  our  Saviour  on  the  other  hand  declare  Him- 
self to  be  so ;  the  Baptist  tells  them  not  it  is  the  Christ,  but 
sends  them  to  see :  and  our  Lord  declares  not  that  He  is  the 
Christ,  but  points  to  His  works '. 

For  we  can  hardly  suppose,  I  think,  that  the  Baptist,  to  whose 
testimony  our  Lord  himself  so  strongly  appealed,  could  have 
had  any  doubts  himself.  That  John  the  Baptist's  sending  in 
that  manner  might  have  naturally  occasioned  such  a  supposition 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  present,  and  that  our  Lord  intended  to 
correct  that  erroneous  impression,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning 
of  what  our  blessed  Lord  says  on  the  occasion ;  as  if  (Matt,  xi.)  in 
that  passage  which  commences  with  the  words  "  what  went  ye  out 
fur  to  see,"  something  of  this  kind  was  implied,  "  Think  not  the 
Baptist's  faith  is  shaken  ;  you  yourselves  went  to  see  him,  you 
well  know  his  character,  that  it  was  not  liable  to  wavering,  like 
the  reed  of  his  own  desert.  But,  perhaps,  you  think  his  own 
sufferings,  or  my  lowly  appearance,  have  shaken  his  belief.  He 
was  not,  you  well  know,  (for  you  have  seen  him)  a  person  like 
this,  one  who  looked  on  personal  exterior,  whom  a  king's  court 
could  have  dazzled,  or  subsequent  misfortune  shake.  Such  a 
man  as  that  you  would  not  have  to  seek  in  the  desert ;  was  he 
not  a  prophet,  yea,  indeed,  and  more  ?  Do  not  think,  therefore, 
that  he  himself  has  any  doubt  or  wavering." 

And  at  the  same  time  they  are  told  that,  if  they  could  receive 
it,  this  was  the  foretold  Elijah ;  which  seems  to  prove  two  tilings, 
first,  that,  if  he  was  that  great  prophet,  he  could  be  no  doubtful 

'  Pascal  says,  "  Jeius  Chriit,  to  leave  the  impious  in  their  blindness,  never  ex- 
pressly told  tlicm,  that  llu  was  not  of  Nazareth,  or  that  He  wa:>  not  the  sun  oi 
Joseph.*' 
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tntOMmj,  and  secondly,  that  it  required  a  certain  disposition 
of  (be  heart  to  receive  bira  as  such. 

And  our  blessed  Lord  Himself  describes  this  peculiarity  in 
Hia  o«rn  mode  of  teaching,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  new  cloth 
added  to  the  old,  and  the  new  wine  received  into  the  old  bottles, 
whidi  appears  to  indicate  the  exceeding  danger  of  the  Gospel 
bdag  received  into  the  anregenerate  heart  of  the  old  man,  and 
such  fatal  eoQaequencefl  as  our  Lord's  manner  of  teaching  was 
calculated  to  avert.  And  even  to  the  disciples  themselves  at  the 
last,  He  tlras  speaks,  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but 
ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  In  all  which  our  Lord  appears  as 
nonJlj  dealing  with  mankind  in  the  same  way  as  Fie  supplies 
the  naeessities  of  all  His  creatures  in  His  natural  providence, 
ministering  to  all  their  meats  in  due  season,  and  also  according 
to  the  wants  of  each,  and  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it. 

There  is  a  tradition  (mentioned  I  think  by  Origen)  highly 
interesting  from  the  moral  reflections  it  suggests,  that  our  Lord 
was  in  the  habit  of  appearing  to  different  beholders  in  a  different 
personal  fivnn.  Whether  there  is  any  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
sadi  a  statement  or  not,  it  is  clear,  that  the  very  different  feelings 
with  which  He  would  be  looked  upon,  from  those  of  the  deepest 
adoration  and  love,  to  those  of  Pharisaical  contempt,  would,  in 
fiKt,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  have  invested  him  with  the  greatest 
imaginable  difereoce  of  exterior,  which  might  have  given  rise 
to  such  a  report.  Indeed  the  same  writer  makes  tliis  applica- 
tion of  it,  "  The  Word,"  he  says,  "  hath  different  forms,  appearing 
unto  each  beholder  in  the  way  beneficial  to  him,  and  being  niani- 
ftated  unto  no  one,  beyond  what  he  that  beholdeth  Him  can 
racenre.*    (Origen,  Comment.  St.  Matt.  torn.  xii.  S6. ) 

8.   Tke  uutnictt<ma  to  the  D'ucipUs,  and  their  conduct  iilustrating 
the  tame. 

Agaiia,  do  not  our  Loan's  instructions  to  His  disciples,  when 
they  were  sent  forth  to  preach,  convey  throughout  something  of 
the  same  impression,  that  they  were  not  to  press  the  truth  beyond 
what  men  were  willing  to  receive,  and  imply  the  awful  state  of 
those,  to  whom  it  had  been  spoken,  as  may  be  seen  at  length 
in  the  10th  chapter  of  St.  Luke?    Again,  thu  word  naQfinvoari 
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iravra  ra  tdvt],  (iaTTTi^oyrec  is  to  be  remarked,  as  of  course  it  im- 
plies something  different  from  "  teach  all  nations,"  as  if  it  was  not 
to  be  the  mere  communicating  of  knowledge,  but  rather,  the  train- 
ing them,  and  making  them  disciples ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  the 
same  expression  is  also  applied  to  the  apostles  in  the  Acts, 
xiv.  21,  nadr]TtvcravTi.Q,  "having  made  disciples."  And  these 
remarks  derive  an  additional  force  from  something  of  this  kind 
being  observable  in  their  conduct,  as  when  St.  Peter  in  raising 
Tabitha  first  "  put  them  all  forth"  Athanasius  speaks  of  them 
as  observing  the  same  reserve  which  is  here  noticed  in  our  Lord 
respecting  His  Divinity.  In  his  answer  to  the  Arians,  who  urge 
that  the  apostles  spoke  of  our  Saviour,  as  of  a  man,  as  when 
St.  Paul  saj's  at  Athens,  "  by  the  Man  whom  He  hath  ordained," 
and  St.  Stephen,  "  I  see  the  Son  of  Man  standing."  To  this 
says  Athanasius,  "  Because  the  apostles  used  these  words  did 
they  consider  that  Christ  was  only  a  man  and  nothing  more  ? 
God  forbid  !  Let  such  a  thought  never  enter  the  mind.  But 
this  they  did  as  wise  master-builders  and  dispensers  of  the 
mysteries  of  God  ;  not  without  a  good  reason  for  doing  so." — 
"  With  much  wisdom  the  blessed  apostles  first  declared  to  the 
Jews  what  concerned  the  human  nature  only  of  our  Lord  : 
in  order  that,  when  they  had  thoroughly  persuaded  them  from 
the  manifest  miracles  that  had  taken  place  that  Christ  had  come, 
they  might  afterwards  lead  them  on  to  faith  in  His  divine  nature, 
shewing  that  the  works  which  had  taken  place  were  not  those 
of  a  man,  but  of  God."     [Athanasius  de  Senten.  Dionys.  8.] 

9.   Tlie  same  system  in  the  Epistles. 

And  now,  if  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct  with  respect 
to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Gospels,  may  we  not  reasonably 
expect  to  find  the  same  Spirit  dealing  with  us  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  Epistles  ?  And  if  we  find  what  we  might  con- 
sider obscurities  in  the  former,  which  had  the  effect  of  mis- 
leading the  unwary  and  inconsiderate,  as  the  prophecy  of  Elijah, 
those  of  the  supposed  temporal  kingdom,  and  perhaps  the  expres- 
sion of  the  sword,  misunderstood  by  St.  Peter  :  we  know  also  from 
the  authority  of  an  ;i])ostleth;it  there  .ire  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  arc  "wrested  to  their 
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owa  totToction  by  the  unwary."  May  we  not  suppose  that 
the  diflficaltiei  in  the  Epistles  were  intended  to  answer  the 
Bame  purpose  as  the  figures  of  the  Old  Testannent,  and  the 
parables  of  the  New  ?  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  thus  writes  : 

"  It  must  be  observed,  as  a  general  truth,  that,  where  it  is  the 
purpose  to  throw  a  veil  over,  and  not  openly  to  set  forth  the  sen- 
timents of  truth,  whether  it  be  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  speaking  in 
the  prophets,  or  by  His  word  in  the  apostles,  there  is  often  a  confu- 
sion (or  obscurity)  in  the  diction,  and  the  order  of  the  sentiments 
is  not  clear  and  unbroken,  to  prevent  those  who  are  unworthy 
from  discovering,  to  the  condemnation  of  their  souls,  things  which 
it  is  for  their  good  should  be  concealed  from  them.  And  hence 
it  is  oftentimes  the  case  that  there  appears  a  want  of  order  and 
connexion  in  different  parts  of  Scripture,  especially,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, in  the  Prophetical  and  Apostolical  parts.  And  in  the  latter, 
especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  things  concerning 
the  law  are  spoken  of,  and  in  such  different  ways,  and  under 
such  different  circumstances,  that  it  might  have  appeared  as  if  St. 
Paul  had  not  the  object  of  that  Epistle  distinctly  before  his  mind 
in  writing  it." 

But  with  regard  to  the  Epistles,  as  confirming  these  opinions, 
the  subject  would  be  too  long  to  enter  upon  further  than  just  to 
notice  the  many  passages  in  them,  in  which  the  Apostle  sj)eaks 
of  hi<  care  not  to  impart  divine  knowledge  to  those,  who  are  not 
worthy  to  receive  it. 

A  full  and  adequate  reason  for  this  withdrawing,  and  withhold- 
ing of  divine  truth,  might  be  shown  in  passages  which  speak  of 
the  great  danger  of  a  revelation  of  Goo  to  man,  as  a  savour  of 
death,  as  well  as  a  savour  unto  life.  If  fire  is  the  figure  under 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of,  it  is  alluded  to  under  both 
its  properties,  to  cheer  and  give  life,  and  also  to  consume.  I'hc 
Bi^Kist,  who  finretold  our  Saviour's  manifestation  as  baptizing 
with  fire,  spoke  also  of  the  fire  unquenchable,  which  should  burn 
the  chaflT;  and  the  pillar  of  fire,  which  was  tlie  strength  of  the 
Israelite,  was  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian.  Is  it  not  said  of 
Tophet,  "  the  breath  of  the  Lord  like  a  stream  of  brimstone  doth 
kindle  it  ?"     In  all  His  moral  dealings,  therefore,  it  is  the  same 
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mercy  which  said  to  Moses,  "  Go  down,  charge  the  people,  lest 
they  break  through  unto  the  Lord  to  gaze,  and  many  of  them 
perish."  (Exod.  xix.  21.)  "  For  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." 
(Heb.  xii.  29.) 

10.  Passages  in  Scripture  on  the  other  side  explained. 
There  is  one  passage  in  Holy  Scripture,  which  has  occurred  to 
me  as  at  first  sight  appearing  contrary  to  the  whole  of  this  argu- 
ment, where  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  it  is  said,  "  Wisdom  crieth 
without  ;  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets,  she  crieth  in  the 
chief  place  of  concourse,  in  the  openings  of  the  gates,  in  the  city 
she  uttereth  her  words,  saying."  But,  on  a  little  consideration,  it 
will  be  seen  to  fall  in  with,  and  confirm  the  view  we  have  taken. 
For  of  this  whole  description  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  Bishop 
Butler  *  has  remarked,  that  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  it  was 
most  intended  as  applicable  to  prudence  in  our  temporal  affairs, 
or  to  that  wisdom,  which  is  purely  religious  and  heavenly.  To 
him,  therefore,  who  was  a  beginner,  or  who  had  not  yet  entered 
into  the  school  of  Christ,  it  would  speak  of  this  temporal  wisdom  ; 
the  higher  sense  would  be  to  him  a  secret,  concealed  under  the 
other,  as  by  the  veil ;  but  to  the  heavenly  minded  it  would  open 
the  higher  meaning,  the  deeper  treasures  of  divine  Wisdom.  So 
that  it  would  really  appear  the  same  as  that  Wisdom,  of  which  it 
is  said  in  another  place,  that  she  walks  at  first  in  difficult  and 
trying  ways,  and  not  shewing  her  secrets,  but  to  those  whom  she 
hath  proved  and  found  worthy.  "  She  goeth  about  seeking  such 
as  are  worthy  of  her,  shewing  herself  favourably  unto  them  in  the 
ways,  and  meeting  them  in  every  thought."  (Wisdom  xi.)  And  of 
course  the  passage  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs  means  that  there 
is  no  one  living  but  to  whom  Wisdom  speaks,  a  voice  that  tells 
him  of  something  better,  which  he  ought  to  do,  than  what  he 
does,  which  the  very  nature  of  probation  implies  ;  but  until  he 
follows  this  first  voice,  the  higher  and  better  Wisdom  is  hid  from 
him.  But,  however  this  may  be,  we  know  it  was  said  of  Him 
who  was  Wisdom  itself,  and  *'  the  light  that  lighteth  every  one 
that  Cometh  into  the  world,'"  '*  that  He  should  not  cry  nor  lift  up 
His  voice  in  the  street." 

>  Law,  ill  his  Serious  Call,  quotes  this  Truin  llie  Book  of  Proverb:,  in  tlie  sumc 
way ;  viz.  as  the  call  of  Wisdom  to  those  that  are  witliout. 
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Aaother  pawtga  has  been  raggetted  to  the  writer,  u  appear- 
ing to  militate  againat  aotne  of  the  foregoing  inferences, — the  ex- 
lion  of  our  Loao'a,  **  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house 
be  full.**  But  the  meaoing  of  that  parable  seems  to  be  that, 
on  the  Jewa  refoatng  the  Goapel,  the  Gentiles  would  be  forced  to 
enter,  that  tbe  Cbnieh  throa^MMt  the  world  might  be  full.  And  it 
rather  therefbre  ■eana  to  inplj  the  mode  of  God's  dealing  with 
tbe  world  at  present  (which  will  be  noticed  afterwards),  contrary 
to  all  Hia  former  diapcnaationa,  when  all  men  are  as  it  were  forced 
to  eome  in.  While,  at  tbe  same  time,  of  tlic  spiritual  kingdom,  it 
may  be  always  "  that  the  violent  take  it  by  force." 

Another  expreasion  is  also  to  be  explained ;  the  Jews  say,  (John 
vil.  ST.)  **  We  know  this  roan  whence  he  is,  but  when  Christ 
cometh,  no  man  knoweth  whence  He  is.  Then  cried  Js.&vs  in  the 
Temple,  as  He  taught,  aaying,  Ye  know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  I 
am.**  This  might  aeem  at  first  contrary  to  the  view  here  taken.  But 
in  reconciling  thia  paasage  with  that  in  tbe  following  chapter, 
where  oar  Loao  nya,  (chap.  viiL  1 9.)  *'  Ye  neither  know  me, 
nor  my  Father ;  if  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have  known  my 
Father,"  Origen  shews  in  his  Commentary,  that  the  former 
allodea  to  our  Loao's  human  nature,  to  which  the  Jews  were  re- 
ferring, but  the  latter  to  His  Divinity. 

1 1 .  Comjhrwud  bif  tkt  muUogif  of  God's  present  dealings  with 

ikind. 


The  whole  hktmj  of  thia,  the  Almighty's  mode  of  revealing 
Himaeir,  ia  tbe  citCMBMtMice  which  has  been  matter  of  offence  to 
tbe  uabeliever,  aikmg  for  a  aign.  And  perhapa  it  is  diflercnt  to 
preeonertved  expeetattooe,  audi  aa  we  might  have  been  led  to 
form  of  ooraelvea :  for  inatanoe,  we  might  have  thought,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  Reanrrcction  would  have  been  more  public,  and 
the  like.  It  ia  therefoie^  aa  in  aolving  all  other  difficulties  in  the 
hurtory  of  rev^tion,  very  aatiafactory  to  diew,  how  remarkably 
eomimmn  all  thia  ia  with  what  we  see  in  the  analogy  of  God's 
Proridener,  in  am  own  experience  of  Hia  dealing  with  u%  in  His 
asoral  gwremmaBt,  wbkdi  we  diaeero,  aa  noir  going  on. 
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A  good  man,  however  illiterate,  has  his  faith  established  by  a 
daily  accumulating  weight  of  evidence,  which  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses  in  the 
case  o{  any  of  our  Lord's  miracles.  A  weight  of  evidence  which 
is  perfectly  unknown  to  the  infidel,  and  thoughtless,  however 
intellectually  superior  :  it  is  the  path  of  the  just,  brightening  in 
the  clearness  of  his  faith  to  the  perfect  day. 

It  seems  as  if  this  kind  of  evidence  might  be  considered  as 
joined  on  to  the  former  (as  being  in  our  case  the  substitution  for 
it,  and  yet  acting  in  a  similar  manner  upon  this  point,)  by  that 
singular  fact,  which  Origen  mentions,  (against  Celsus,  p.  5.)  that 
the  traces  (or  steps)  of  those  miracles  were  still  remaining  in  his 
day  among  those,  who  lived  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
word  of  God.  So  that  the  moral  evidence,  which  a  good  man 
ordinarily  has,  arose  at  that  time  to  the  more  sensible  evidence 
of  miracles,  in  the  same  manner  as  good  persons  were  admitted 
to  a  closer  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  our  Lord's  works, 
and  the  manifestation  of  Himself. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  speak  as  if  we  considered  that 
a  sensible  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence,  or  Power,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  highest  reward,  or  crown  and  end  of  a  good 
and  obedient  faith  ;  but  rather,  perhaps,  it  may  be  a  help  vouch- 
safed to  those,  who  are  desirous  to  be  led  on  to  something  better, 
and  require  such  assistance.  Indeed,  where  St.  Peter  speaks  of 
the  manifestation  of  our  Lord's  person,  and  the  hearing  of  His 
voice,  with  both  of  which  he  had  been  so  singularly  honoured, 
he  speaks  of  such  testimony  of  the  senses,  as  something  less  sure 
than  the  word  of  Prophecy,  and  this  latter  but  as  the  "  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place,"  compared  witli  "  the  day-star  arising  in 
the  heart,"  whatever  this  may  be  explained  to  be.  Add  to  which, 
we  know  that  St.  John  himself  had  not  the  earliest  sensible  and 
direct  evidence  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection ;  and  that  he  needed 
not  this  assurance,  but  had  the  more  especial  blessing  of  having 
believed,  though  he  had  not  seen,  perhaps  a  blessing,  which  was  no 
other  than  that,  which  belongs  to  the  pure  in  heart,  that  they  shall 
see  God  ;  for,  surely,  if  this  blessing  of  seeing  God  be  one,  which, 
in  the  manifold  application  of  Scripture,  refers  to  this  life,  as  well 
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an  to  the  next,  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  writings  of  St. 
John,  of  its  having  been  singularly  fulfilled  in  him,  as  well  in  the 
habitual  turn  of  his  own  mind,  as  in  those  higher  and  more  divine 
revelations,  to  which  he  was  admitted. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  disciple,  who  lay  upon  His 
Lord's  breast,  had  the  fulness  of  His  divinity  (so  to  speak)  dis- 
closed to  him  in  a  signal,  and  singular  degree.  This  is  obvious 
throughout  his  Gospel  and  Epistles.  As  Chrysostom  says  at 
the  conmencement  of  the  former,  "  He  beginneth  not,  like  the 
rest,  from  below,  but  from  above,"  so  may  it  be  said  does  he 
continue  throughout.  We  may  suppose  him  to  have  remem- 
bered, and  dwelt  upon,  in  a  way  to  have  almost  absorbed  every 
other  thought,  those  of  his  Master's  words,  which  fully  showed 
him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  And  this  might  be  traced,  with  much 
interest,  to  some  little  particulars,  perhaps,  in  his  Gospel,  some 
manifest,  but  as  it  were  incidental  indications,  which  were  such 
as  this  Evangelist  might  alone  have  noticed  ;  and  with  these  we 
might  compare  or  contrast  some  observations  respecting  St.  Peter. 
It  gives  a  very  peculiar  interest  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  St.  Peter's,)  tliat  the  very  minute,  and 
apparently  unimportant  remarks,  with  which  it  abounds,  are  many 
of  them  respecting  our  Lord's  own  personal  demeanour.  Such  as, 
twice  that "  He  was  angry ;"  that  he  was  moved  irith  pity;  that  "He 
marvetUfd;"  that "  He  groaned"  on  two  occasions  ;  that  "  He  loved" 
the  young  man ;  twice  that  He  took  children  into  His  amu;  that 
he  was  asleep  on  a  pillow.  Several  observations  of  this  kind 
occur  in  a  few  chapters,  where  the  substance  of  the  account 
seems  often  taken  from  another  Gospel ;  many  of  them  such 
aa»  bomanly  speaking,  none  but  one  admitted  to  a  very  intt> 
HMUe  approMh  to  our  Lord's  person,  as  St.  Peter  was,  could  have 
observed.  And  all  this  is  exactly  what  we  should  have  supposed 
of  St.  Peter  during  this  period,  a  most  earnest  watchfulness  ret- 
pectmg  every  shade  of  expression,  which  might  have  appeared  on 
oar  Loan's  coontenance,  and  the  most  ap|>arcntly  trivial  of  His 
actions  observed,  and  remembered.  For,  when  he  speaks,  in 
bis  second  Epistle,  uf  their  "  having  been  eye  witnesses  of 
Ilim  m*ii  •iv,"  an«!   '*  linvin.r  liiard  the  voice    of  God  bearing 
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testimony  to  Him,"  he  speaks  like  one,  who  had  felt  at  the  time 
the  need  of  such  confirmation,  or  at  all  events  was  much  sup- 
ported by  such  Divine  attestation.  And  these  casual  remarks, 
which  have  been  mentioned,  are  indications  of  a  state  of  mind, 
in  which  his  eyes  were  intensely  bent  on  "  the  Son  of  Man," 
while  God  the  Father  was  gradually  revealing  to  him  that,  which 
"  flesh  and  blood  had  not  told."  A  blessed  and  high  state  of  faith 
and  acceptance  ;  but  we  are  supposing  it  to  have  been  something 
less  than  that  of  St.  John.  The  faith  of  the  latter,  needing  no 
manifestation,  maybe  compared  to  that  of  Abraham,  who,  requiring 
no  proof  of  God's  favour,  as  it  is  more  than  once  recorded,  at  the 
place  of  his  sojourn  "  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  called 
on  His  name."  Whereas  the  faith  of  Jacob  required  some  attesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  Presence  with  him  :  '*  If  God  will  keep  me,  and 
I  come  again  to  my  father's  house,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my 
God."  To  acknowledge  the  indications  of  God's  presence  in 
the  proofs  he  gives  us  of  His  favour  is  acceptable  to  Him,  but 
not  to  need  such  sensible  proofs  would  appear  to  be  more  so. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  In  addition  to  all  that  has 
been  said,  it  must  be  remarked,  that,  when  our  Lord  was  most 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  unbelieving  multitude,  it  was,  by  the 
Providence  of  God,  at  a  time  when  His  Divinity  was  most  shroud- 
ed, as  it  were,  by  the  veil  of  human  suffering  ;  if  it  be  true  (as  I 
think  Origen  says)  that  His  Divinity  was  the  last  truth  the  perfect 
man  came  to  know,  and  Christ  crucified  the  first  taught.  And 
this  is  according  to  the  whole  analogy  of  the  gospel  narrative, 
wherein  he  is  drawing  first  of  all "  by  the  cords  of  a  man,  with  the 
bands  of  love,"  until  able  to  disclose  His  Godhead.  Therefore  they 
were  capable  of  being  forgiven,  because  "  they  did  it  ignorantly," 
as  St.  Peter  says,  and  our  Lord  could  pray  for  them,  as  "  not 
knowing  what  they  did."  Would  it  otherwise  have  been  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  (I  ask  not  curiously,  but  for  our 
profit.)  Certainly  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  effects  which 
ensued,  when  the  Divine  power  was  more  manifested  and  acknow- 
ledged, as  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  in  that  of  the 
sorcerer. 
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Chirch. 

One  ought  to  porrae  wch  a  subject  wnii  camiun,  but  if  we 
coonder  the  muuftttatioBS  which  God  has  subsequently  been 
pleased  to  make  to  mankind,  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  a  right 
holding  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  God's 
presence  in  them,  is  the  mark  and  sign  of  a  heahhful  Church, 
which  the  hbtory  of  the  Church  will  warrant  us  in  supposing ; 
so  it  appears  that,  when  religion  has  been  decaying  in  the 
minds  of  men,  God  has  either  allowed  His  divine  presence  to 
be  hid  from  them,  by  tlie  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
one  side,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  a  veil,  like  a  type  and 
figure,  in  concealing  His  presence  under  a  low  and  carnal  notion ; 
or  has  leA  men  to  deny  that  presence  altogether,  (as  Protestants 
are  inclined  to  do,)  so  that  a  sacrament  would  be  to  them  no 
•acrament,  as  far  as  the  Divine  power  is  displayed  in  it — but 
merely  like  a  picture,  or  representation  of  our  Saviour's  suf- 
ferings— no  more.  Nor  io  this  view  are  we  at  all  considering 
it,  M  if  God  was  the  author  of  evil,  but  rather  as  seeing  His  hand 
cootrolling  the  errors  of  men,  and  judicially  present,  as  so  often 
represented,  even  in  their  wickedness.  At  all  events  it  would 
•eem  to  be  an  instance  of  the  same  kind  as  those  enumerated, 
"He  did  not  miracles  because  of  their  unbelief," — it  is  precisely 
the  same  in  effect.  He  is  among  us,  and  our  eyes  are  holden,  and 
we  know  it  not,  or,  as  St.  John  says,  (ch.  xii.  86)  "  These  things 
spake  Jascs,  and  departed,  and  did  hide  himhelf  from  them  '." 


'  mtitiag  tbe  sbeve,  I  toi  that  titcM  two  opinions,  which  have  been  (Uted, 
sf  iksoMahssd  of  our  Lord  Camtriy,  and  of  a  Sacrament  now  tmring  for  a  veil 
of  clw  Oodhead,  art  ooalraeA  hj  FSaoU,  who  —yt, 

"  BcCmc  tlw  IiManHMion  Ood  riwalniil  hidden  in  the  receate*  of  His  dirfaUty : 
mmi  aAtr  h  W  bccaaM,  in  Maw  raapaett,  mart  hidden,  by  pntdng  on  the  veil  of 
Mw  iHHaDily.  It iMd  Wtn  taritr  to  havt  kaown  him  while  invisible,  thaa  wken 
ht  cswwutd  in  a  vUMt  ahapt :  aad  at  lei^h.  designing  lo  accoeapllali  IIm  pro- 
mh*  whidi  he  nad*  lo  kit  aptadaa  «f  conlioaiag  »Ub  His  Cl:urch  till  bis  scnod 
caroint.  He  dMot  a  roactabatat  oaort  atraagt  and  ohicurp  than  either  of  tilt 
Amer.  nadcr  the  iptric*  of  the  Enrharttt.''    Dr.  Krr  i (ion.  p.  285. 

V    ■     ■  vo.  80.  If 
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THE  EXAMPLE  OF  OUR  LORD  S  LIFE  CONFIRMED  BY   HIS  MORAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

1 .   That  all  Moralists  consider  vice  and  virtue  as  states  of 
Darkness  and  Light. 

The  object  of  the  former  inquiry  was,  to  ascertain  whether,  in 
the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life,  there  does  not  appear  a  very 
remarkable  i-eserve  in  the  communication  of  Divine  Truth.  It 
is  now  intended  to  carry  on  the  same  inquiry,  and  to  show  that 
there  are  strong  indications  of  something  extremely  analogous  to 
this  in  His  moral  government. 

This  is  so  much  the  case,  that,  if  it  may  be  said  of  our  Lord  in 
the  days  of  His  humiliation,  that  He  went  about  exceedingly  de- 
sirous to  disclose  Himself;  but  that,  nevertheless.  He  did,  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  hide  and  conceal  Himself  from  the 
view  of  those  who  were  not  desirous  to  know  Him,  So  may  it, 
in  like  manner,  be  stated  in  the  same  words  respecting  our 
moral  nature,  that  there  are  clear  indications  that  He  is  therein 
going  about,  exceedingly  desirous  to  disclose  Himself;  but  that, 
nevertheless,  He  does,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  hide  and 
conceal  Himself  from  the  view  of  those  who  are  not  desirous 
to  retain  Him  in  their  knowledge. 

In  proof  of  this,  the  first  point  which  I  would  adduce  is  the 
fact, — that  all  the  best  moral  writers,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 
speak  of  a  state  of  probation,  as  being  one  of  increasing  moral 
light,  or  of  increasing  darkness ;  that  a  good  life  is,  in  some 
especial  sense,  one  of  advancement  in  knowledge,  and  an  evil 
life,  of  growing  and  progressive  ignorance. 

Aristotle's  system  is  a  sufficient  instance  of  this.  In  the  state 
of  ignorance  which  is  considered  wrong  and  blameable,  there  are 


two  d^reet ;  one,  tlie  igxu>rancc  ot  a  general  principle,  such, 
pcrlwps,  ••  may  be  inttanced  in  that  action  of  tlie  disciples,  when 
tbcy  were  blamed  io  that  they  knew  not  of  what  spirit  they 
w«re  of;  the  other  the  very  proof  of  Ticiousness  in  character,  by 
which  men  become  utterly  depraved,  as  was,  perhaps,  the  case 
of  the  Jews.  The  first,  like  a  spot  on  the  organ  of  vision,  in- 
ereasing  in  the  Utter  to  a  loss  of  sight.  Whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  whok  of  moral  improvenscnt,  in  the  heathen  philoso- 
pher anrma  to  be  an  increase  io  knowledge  ;  and  a  preparation 
of  Che  heart  to  *  discernroent,  ever  clearer,  and  more  clear  of  the 
higfaert  wiadon,  and  a  cordial  embracing  of,  and  resting  in,  the 
eootemplation  of  truths  which  are  thus  at  length  disclosed  to  it. 
For  be  not  only  considers  goodness  to  lead  to,  and  consist  in, 
improved  moral  and  practical  discernment,  (^poKi)ffif)  but  this 
difimcnt  as  lubaervient  to  the  attainment  of  some  higher 
wndon  (wa^a). 

Now  tliese  acknowledgments  of  moral  writers  seem  glimpses, 
and  goMWf,  and  aonetimea  distinct  shadows  and  outlines,  of 
great  and  divine  tmths ;  for  it  is  to  i>c  observed  how  this 
deacriptioo  of  our  moral  nature  is  confirmed  by  Holy  Scripture, 
where  tin  ia  frequently  spoken  of  by  expressions  which  imply 
**  the  light  within  being  darkened  ;"  and  progressive  holiness  is 
continually  alluded  to  as  progress  in  knowledge,  and  to  know 
God  as  the  end  of  all  Christian  obedience.  Tlie  strength  of  un- 
govamed  paiaion,  ending  in  a  total  want  of  control,  is  cmpha- 
tacaUy  called  **  adding  drunkeimess  to  thirst,"  and  the  want  of 
•piritnal  diaoanuneBt  ia  termed  "a  book  that  is  sealed."  And, 
in  like  manner  with  the  Divine  Scriptures,  Clement  of  Rome 
aaya*  "On  this  account  Righteousness  and  Peace  is  far  from  you, 
caeh  of  you  has  left  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  His  Faith 
blind,  or  dull  of  seeing."  (c.  iii.) 


S.   'i  hiu  ."n-TijUmre  attrUmtet  these  effect*  to  the  immediate 
cgency  of  Ood. 

Thus  far  Scripture  may  only  seem   to  confirm    thi^   ui..  ... 
accottnt  of  our  nature.      But   now   it  is   to   be   noticed,  ih.it 
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although  this  principle  is  oflen  alluded  to  by  heathen  moralists, 
yet  in  Scripture  there  is  to  be  observed  a  mode  of  expression 
very  remarkably  distinguished  from  theirs.     In  the  first  place, 
Scripture  speaks  of  this  Divine  knowledge  as,  in  some  especial 
manner,  the  gift  of  Goo.     As  in  the  instance  of  the  blessing  on 
St.  Peter,  on  account  of  his  acknowledging  the  Son  of  God,  it  is 
said  expressly,  because  "  flesh  and  blood   had  not  revealed  it 
unto  him,  but  God  the  Father,  who  is  in  heaven  ;"  and  in  the 
thanksgiving  of  our  Saviour  to  His  Father,  because  He   had 
"  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them 
unto  babes ;"  and  in  the  expression,  "  if  any  one  be  otherwise 
minded,   God  shall  reveal  even  this  unto  you  ;"  and,  "  if  any 
one  want  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  from  whom  cometh  every 
perfect  gift ;"  and  respecting  religious  comprehension,  it  seems 
to  be  said,  "  no  one  cometh  unto  me  except  the  Father  which 
hath  sent  me  draw  him."     It  is  very  edifying  to  observe  this. 
Yet  it  is  not  so  striking  as  in  the  opposite  case,  which  is  so  con- 
trary to  all  that  we  should  have  expected  beforehand,  that  means 
are  constantly  taken  to  explain  it  away.     The  fact  I  allude  to  is; 
that  this  blindness  of  heart  and  darkness  which  is  superinduced, 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  an  evil  life,  is  variously,  yet  con- 
sistently, throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture,  attributed   to  the 
agency  of  God.     By  Moses,  as   where  God   is   spoken  of  as 
*'  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  ;"  by  the  Prophets,  as  where 
Ezekiel  says,  "  If  the  Prophet  be  deceived,  I  the  Lord  have  de- 
ceived that  Prophet,  and  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  him 
and  destroy  him  :"    and   Isaiah,  "  The  Lord  hath  poured  out 
upon  you  the  spirit  of  deep  sleep,  and  hath  closed  your  eyes" 
(see  Isa.  xxix.)  ;  and  in  the  Gospels  these  expressions  are  often 
repeated  in  the  same  form  from  the  Prophets  ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  they  could  not  believe  because  that  Esaias  had  said,  "  He 
hath  blinded   their  eyes,  and  hardened   their  heart,    that   they 
should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  heart, 
and   be  converted,  and  I  should  heal   them."     And,  after  the 
same  manner  of  expression,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  those  of  the  latter 
days,  on  whom  God  shall  send  a  strong  delusion,  that  they 
should  believe  a  lie :  that  they  all  might  be  damned,  who  be- 
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lieTt  not  the  truth.  And,  perhaps,  the  wwne  thing,  which  we 
•hoald  consider  the  mere  natural  effect  of  a  wicked  temper,  is  to 
bt  found,  where  it  is  said,  "  that  an  evil  spirit  from  God  was 
upon  Saul,  when  the  good  spirit  had  left  him."  Surely  such  an 
identity  of  statement,  under  soch  a  variety  of  expression,  and  in 
such  variety  of  circumatancca,  ought  not  to  be  explained  away, 
as  if  a  mere  mode  of  speech ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
consider,  that,  where  the  meaning  is  wrapt  up  by  such  diffi- 
culties on  the  surface,  it  is  one  of  a  high  and  sacred  character. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  asked,  why  did  not  Jksus  Christ  disclose 
to  them,  that  He  was  not  bom  at  Nazareth,  as  they  supposed, 
nor  the  Son  of  Joseph,  whom  they  said  they  knew ;  why  did  He 
leave  ibem  in  such  ignorance  of  His  wonderful  power  and  good- 
nets?  It  must  be  answered,  that  it  was  He  of  whom  it  is 
written,  "  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes ;"  and  that  we  have  no 
way  of  coming  to  the  full  meaning  of  His  words  but  by  obedi- 
ence. But  that  on  the  wicked  He  shall  send,  not  His  ultimate 
judgments  only,  but,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  snares 
also :  **  Upon  the  ungodly  He  shall  rain  snares,,  fire  and  brim- 
stone." (Ps.  xi.  7.)  But  of  this  circumstance  thus  much  may  be 
obsenred ;  that  a  great  deal  which  revelation  informs  us  of,  is  a 
bringing  forward  to  our  view  the  presence  of  God  in  those 
things  in  which  the  world  is  least  inclined  to  acknowledge  it ;  in 
•ttribnting  to  the  immediate  agency,  and  influence,  and  presence 
of  God,  what  was  otherwise  ascribed  to  the  course  of  nature. 
Tbtts  we  see  in  nature  the  sins  of  fathers,  in  a  temporal  point  of 
▼iew,  visited  on  children  :  this,  revelation  tells  us,  is  the  denun- 
ciation of  God.  We  see  the  innocent  overwhelmed  with  the 
gnihy,  and  infants  with  their  parents,  in  wars  and  convulsions  of 
nature :  this,  scriptural  history  shows  us,  is  by  the  command  of 
Goo.  So,  likewise,  in  morals,  Aristotle  points  out  fully  the 
efiecu  of  vice  in  bringing  on  a  state  of  blindness.  But  that  this 
is  tbe  judicial  punishment  of  God,  as  clearly  acting  and  present 
in  this  world,  amid  all  the  confusions  that  abound,  this  reTe> 
Ution  sets  before  us, — "  God  shall  send  upon  there  a  strong 
delusion." 

instead  of  attempting  to  explain  away,  let  iis  thankrullv  adore 
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and  bless  His  holy  name,  for  these  indications  of  His  gracious 
presence,  even  in  these  awful  mysteries,  and  "  give  thanks  unto 
Him  because  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ;"  for  this 
very  mysteriousness  creates  a  feeling  of  awful  regard,  and  is  a 
subject  of  thanksgiving,  as  bringing  palpably  before  us,  that  in 
all  things  "  His  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power." 

Thus  far,  therefore,  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  this  point, — 
that  there  are  in  our  moral  nature  indications  of  the  same  kind 
of  concealment  and  disclosure,  according  to  our  various  disposi- 
tions of  heart,  as  we  before  observed  to  be  the  case  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord's  life.  But  much  more  than  this,  that  such  light 
and  darkness  is  attributed,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  to  the 
immediate  agency  of  God. 

3.   This  knowledge  is  considered  as  something  Infinite  and 

Divine. 
But  this  analogy  will  carry  us  still  further  :  as  it  was  our 
blessed  Lord's  divinity,  which,  we  have  seen.  He  studiously  con- 
cealed, but  wished  all  men  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of;  so  the 
knowledge  which  is  supposed  in  morals  to  be  the  result  of  a  good 
life,  is  something  which  is  of  a  nature  very  great  and  infinite.  In 
Aristotle  it  is  the  going  out  of  mortality,  as  it  were,  into  the  ear- 
nest contemplation  of  things  that  are  wonderful,  eternal,  and 
divine  ^     Such   is   the   shadow  of  that   truth   which   Scripture 

*  The  whole  of  this  is  illustrated  with  exquisite  beauty  in  that  admirable 
canto  of  the  Fairy  Queen  (c.  x.  Book  I.),  where,  after  his  abode  in  the  house 
of  Religion,  the  dwelling-place  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  the  penitent  is  led, 
by  a  path  diiBcult  of  access,  to  a  retired  mount,  which  is  represented  as  the 
abode  of  Heavenly  Contemplation. 

"  Thence  forward  by  that  painful  way  they  pass 

Forth  to  an  hill,  that  was  both  steep  and  high, 
On  top  whereof  a  sacred  chapel  was, 

And  eke  a  little  hermitage  thereby, 

Wherein  an  aged  holy  man  did  lie, 
That  day  and  night  said  his  devotion, 

Nor  other  worldly  I)usitiess  did  apply. 
\\\  naiiir  ua.i  I  Kavmiy  Cojik  ijiplation  ; 
()t  (joi)  and  goodness  wa-^  Iii-  im dilation." 

tMiuk  1 .  1     


mfbUa  to  ui.  For  rertaiiily  iho^  pic-cuuncnt  saints  of  God, 
Abraham,  St.  J<dia,  and  St.  Paul,  seem  to  stand  out,  as  it  were, 
from  the  human  race,  by  a  kind  of  solitude  of  spirit,  from  their 
minds  appearing  to  be  conversant  with  things  above  human 
nature.  Abraham,  of  whom  it  was  said,  on  account  of  Iiis  obc« 
dience,  "  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  which  I  do  ?"  St. 
Paul,  who  saw  things  that  it  was  not  lawful  f(Mr  man  to  utter ; 
and  St.  John,  whose  character  is  not  more  strongly  marked  by 
that  divine  love  kn  which  he  is  known,  than  for  what  may  be 
tenned,  but  very  inadequately,  heavenly  contemplation ;  so  as 
lo  liave  been  found  worthy,  not  only  to  have  written  his  divine 
tioapel,  but  to  whom  the  Book  of  the  Revelations  should  have 
been  eotn^ted.  Add  to  this,  that  tliose  Christians,  who 
appear,  from  many  circumstances,  to  have  been  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  all  St.  Paul's  converts,  the  Ephesians,  are  especially 
addressed  on  the  subject  of  growing  in  knowledge.  The  Apos- 
tle's unceasing  prayer  for  them  is,  that  "  God  will  grant  them  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  nnd  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  ;  the 
eye*  of  their  understanding  being  enlightened,  that  they  might 
know  what  are  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  IJis  inheritance  in  the 
aatnts." 

Tbn  knowledge  is  always  s[iokcn  of  as  something  So  vast,  and 
as  I  said,  infinite,  that  persons  seem  never  to  be  addressed  as  if 
tiwy  bad  attained,  so  much  as  urged  on  to  the  greater  atuin- 
roent :  it  does  not  seem  spoken  in  terms  such  aa  Peace  and  even 
Faith,  but  more  like  Divine  Charity,  and  perhaps  as  co-existent 
and  oo-extOMive  witli  it,  as  a  part  only  at  best  of  what  is 
bouadleaa,  and  will  be  more  fully  developed  hereafter.  It  is 
said,  **  in  knowledge  of  wliom  standeth  eternal  life ;"  as  eternal 
life  cannot  be  defined  by  bounds,  no  more  can  tliis  knowledge 
have  any  limits. 

And  indeed  it  is  often  thus  spoken  of  as  directly  connected 
with  the  Divinity.  It  is  called  "  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledfe  hid  inCiiai.ti."  It  i»  "the  new  man  which  is  renewed 
in  knowledge  after  the  inMge  of  Him  that  created  him."  It  is  to 
"be able  to  comprehend  what  is  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth 
and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of  CuauT  which  passcth  know- 
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ledge,"  and  by  St.  Peter  it  is  *'  growing  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ."  It  is  expressly  spoken  of  by  St.  John  as  our  Saviour 
manifesting  Himself.  (John  xiv.) 


4.  It  is  of  a  moral,  and  not  of  an  intellectual  nature. 

The  next  point  to  be  observed  is  that  this  hidden  wisdom  is 
entirely  of  a  moral  nature,  and  independent  of  any  mere  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect.  Indeed  the  latter  of  itself  would  appear  to 
be  a  hindrance  to  it, — for  such  "  knowledge  pufteth  up."  Even 
Aristotle  cautions  us  that  knowledge  in  morals  can  only  be 
gained  by  practice.  And  that  heavenly  knowledge,  of  which  St. 
Paul  speaks,  he  is  cautious  of  disclosing  to  those  who  are  car- 
nally minded.  "Add  to  virtue  knowledge,"  says  St.  Peter; 
and  this  knowledge  he  considers  as  the  very  end  of  obedience. 
••If  these  things  (i.  e.  these  graces)  abound  in  you,  they  will 
make  that  ye  shall  not  be  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (2  Pet.  i.  8.)  It  was  seeing  that  he 
would  command  his  family  to  keep  the  ordinances  of  God, 
which  was  the  reason  given,  why  God  would  not  withhold  from 
Abraham  the  thing  which  He  did.  And  indeed  the  character 
of  this  knowledge  in  all  its  fulness,  its  secret  and  hidden, — its 
vast  and  infinite  nature,  and  its  being  entirely  a  matter  of  moral 
attainment,  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  our  blessed  Lord's  own 
words — "  Judas  saith  unto  Him,  (not  Iscariot)  Lord,  how  is  it 
that  Thou  wilt  manifest  Thyself  unto  us  and  not  unto  the  world? 
Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto  him,  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will 
keep  my  words  ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him."  It  might  also  be 
considered  that  holiness  in  man  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  biit  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence  ;  to  improve  in  holiness,  therefore, 
is  to  grow  in  the  consciousness  of  God's  presence.  And  would 
again  bring  us  to  the  same  point,  i.  e.  our  blessed  Saviour  re- 
vealing himself  according  to  the  state  of  each  man's  heart. 

St.  John  often  mentions  this  knowledge  in  connexion  with 
love,  and  such  love  as  the  result  of  obedience.  And  experience 
thus  confirms  it :  actions  of  self-denial  dispose  the  heart  to  prayer, 
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prayer  to  the  love  of  Gou,  and  tite  love  of  God  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Him.  And  this  secret  and  heavenly  knowledge,  thus 
attained,  seems  alluded  to  in  the  expression,  (Rev.  xiv.)  "They 
sang  a  new  song,  which  song  no  roan  could  learn,  but  the  hundred 
and  forty  and  four  thousand." 

Moreover,  it  is  to  such  as  Daniel,  "  the  man  of  loves,"  which 
are  divine  and  not  earthly,  that  revelations  are  roade :  and  it  is 
worthy  of  conaideration,  that  those  who  speak  of  the  intimate 
conuexion  of  CBmitT  with  his  Church,  under  the  type  of  mar- 
ri^e,  are  the  Baptist,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John.  As  if  it  were  to 
the  higher,  or  virgin,  state  of  life  that  the  mysteries  signified 
by  this  figure  were  confided. 

5.   That  we  may  perceive  intimations  of  what  it  may  be. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  Divine  knowledge,  which  God  is  pleased 
to  reveal  to  His  obedient  children,  it  is  of  course  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  speak  adequately,  "  seeing  that  it  is  secret,"  by  our  very 
supposition.  But  of  the  manner  in  which  this  light  that  lighteth 
the  path  of  the  just  may  make  our  way  clearer,  and  open  and 
disclose  things  to  ns,  before  obscure,  as  we  advance,  may  be 
shown  in  one  or  two  instances.  First  of  all,  in  morals  we  may 
•ee  bow  it  is  that  if  any  sincere  person  be  otherwise  minded,  in 
any  point,  than  what  holiness  of  heart  requires,  God  will  reveal 
CTen  this  unto  him.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  whole  system  of 
morals  is  one  of  progressive  light,  as  far  as  we  can  discern. 
Take,  for  example,  two  controverted  cases  in  morals,  and  observe 
bow  the  fiutb  of  Christian  duty  throws  light  upon  them.  First 
the  love  of  praise,  a  subject  so  debated  in  morals,  with  regard  to 
its  merit  or  demerit.  Is  it  not  a  sign  of  good,  and  therefore 
pnuaeworthy,  in  the  worst  and  roost  indifierent  characters,  that 
they  should  deatra  the  praiae  of  their  superiors  in  virtue?  it  is 
an  endeavouring  to  persttade  themselves  that  they  have  some 
merit,  which  their  betters  approve,  and  therefore  an  intimation  of 
some  wtah  to  attain  it.  It  ia  a  step,  aa  it  were,  in  the  scale  of 
virtue,  thai  ieada  lu*  by  ^uman  means,  to  the  footstool  of  God. 
On  the  other  hand*  m  the  best  men  it  is  a  fault  to  desire  praise 
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at  all — something  that  sullies  their  best  actions :  it  is  because 
they  ought  to  look  to  the  sole  infallible  standard  of  goodness. 
The  approbation  of  man  was  only,  in  the  former  case,  a  weak 
substitute  for  this — for  it  was  a  looking  to  the  erring  judgment 
of  the  creature,  instead  of  that  unerring  judgment  and  approba- 
tion of  God,  in  which  the  life  of  the  soul  consists.  True  good- 
ness of  heart  can  only  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  God  ;  there- 
fore, says  Taylor,  a  good  man,  when  praised,  trembles,  lest  the 
judgment  of  God  should  be  different.  And  our  Saviour  has 
said,  "  How  can  ye  believe  who  receive  honour  one  of  another, 
and  seek  not  the  honour  which  comethof  God  only."  And  yet  we 
liave  in  this  case  God  calling  us  on,  through  the  medium  of 
parents  and  superiors  and  good  men,  to  whose  good  opinion  we 
naturally  look,  to  seek  for  some  approving  judgment  out  of  our- 
selves, and  thus  to  rest  in  Himself  alone.  The  circumstance, 
which  in  this  case  appears  to  involve  a  difficulty  or  a  self-contra- 
diction, does,  in  fact,  more  strongly  confirm  the  analogy ;  for  to 
state,  as  this  instance  seems  to  imply,  that  the  same  thing  should 
be  right,  and  yet  that  it  should  also  be  wrong  and  blameable,  may 
appear  extraordinary.  But  the  case  would  seem  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  typical  rites  and  offerings,  which  were  commanded  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and,  therefore,  of  course  approved  of,  and 
yet  the  same  are  strongly  and  repeatedly  condemned,  i.  e.  with  a 
reference  to  a  higher  standard  of  those  great  moral  duties  and 
heavenly  significations,  which  they  represented  and  were  intended 
to  lead  to. 

The  same  may  be  seen  in  another  case,  considered  question- 
able in  morals,  whether  emulation  is  consistent  with  Christian 
holiness,  or  to  be  considered  as  distinct  from  envy.  The  fact  is 
that  wherever  there  is  a  desire  after,  and  a  resting  in,  finite  good 
as  an  end,  such  a  good,  being  finite,  must  be  lessened  by  another 
obtaining  the  same  from  the  very  nature  of  finite  good  :  emula- 
tion Cannot  exist  in  such  a  case,  without  envy  as  its  shadow. 
For  objects,  which  are  finite,  we  estimate  merely  by  comparison. 
But,  with  regard  to  tliat  which  is  infinite,  as  to  obtain  the  love  of 
God,  which  love  is  infinite  ;  to  do  His  will,  which  is  infinite  ; 
to  know  Him  belter ;   all  this,  being  of  an  infinite  nature,  can 
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admit  of  no  envy,  became  the  more  anuUicr  may  ubuiii  in  no 
wmy  dimiiushcs,  but  increases  our  own  attainment  of  it :  here  is 
diadosed  the  only  legitimate  course  for  emulation,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  in  which  there  can  be  no  envy '. 

Such  instances  will  serve  to  show  how,  in  morals.  He,  "  who 
is  the  light  that  lighteth  every  one  who  cometli  into  the  world," 
discloses  Himself  in  the  path  of  Christian  duty,  which  looks  to 
Himself  as  the  only  means  and  end  ;  but  reveals  Himself  in  no 
other  way*. 

The  same  may  be  shown  after  another  manner,  in  caaes  which 
would  be  more  strictly  considered  as  religious.  Take  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  the  subjects  of  devo- 
tion. That  there  is,  in  stmie  especial  manner,  an  infinity  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  contained  in  these,  may  be  concluded  from 
their  both  being  in  an  especial  manner  the  words  of  God.  And 
oar  blcaaed  Savioitk.  has  taught  us  to  look  for  this  secret  wisdom 
in  the  first  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  He  has  opened 
their  fuller  meaning  and  spiritual  intentions,  as  necessary  to  be 
observed,  and  by  which  we  shall  be  judged  at  the  last  day. 
And  from  one  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread,"  taken  in  conjunction  with  our  Lord's  explana- 


*  A  pmoa  nay  envy  another  doing  good  actions,  which  he  himself  practises ; 
if  ts^thia  fa  an  judication  that  be  practiaes  then  hiatuelf  from  wMncinlinior  motive. 
Then  fa  •  ffsof  «t  tUa  in  a  private  journal,  beieafter  to  be  again  referred  to. 

"  I  vaa  conatiotia  that  it  wanid  annoy  me  to  thlnli  tlut bsted.     It  provca 

that  I  do  it,  tliat  I  may  think  myself  good.  I  must  iwep  myteif  intent  on  the 
oat  ehjact*  atrengttwnbg  and  purifying  my  souL"  Nov.  3d,  1826.  Here  it  i« 
iapBad  ftat  Iha  fatling  of  envy,  in  a  cause  of  religion,  would  immediately  imply 
a  want  dfoAj  la  tiM  end  propcsad. 

*  ladssd  Hm  vary  grUtHmm,  fdaltd  ant  in  tha  former  treatise,  hi  the  atstaa 
afaaatw ftetli  UUkt  sad  iaataarad  in  8c.  Jote,  who  needed  no  scnaibfa  naaU 
fatfaika,  aad  baBsvsd,  thoi^b  he  had  aa(  aatn,  and  hi  St.  Peter,  who  needed 
but  readBy  eafenecd  i^  cosietfend  with  the  two  good  moral  slates  mentioned 
froaa  Heriod  by  Atfaiade :  the  irrt  of  these  fa  be  who  haa  within  UmseU;  tho<«h 
untaaght,  the  prindpfaa  of  good  t  the  saeond  fa  he  who  has  them  aot  of  Idniself 
bat  recei«r«  ibem  on  their  being  put  belbi*  hbn.  The  third,  whidi  fa  an  evil 
suie,  is  he  who  fa  iasc  te  |niadpfai  of  good,  nciUKr  hna  ihsai  In  hiaaaelO  net 
wiH  reonve  lacas. 
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tion  of  the  "only  true  bread,"  and  with  that  His  injunction  of 
our  not  seeking  the  bread  that  perisheth,  in  another  place,  we 
are  necessarily  led  on  to  seek  for  more  than  the  letter  through 
the  whole  of  that  Prayer.  Now  the  manner  in  which  the  Ten 
Commandments  open  themselves  to  a  devout  mind,  coming  forth 
as  a  two-edged  sword,  and  capable  of  discerning  and  trying  the 
inmost  thoughts  of  the  heart,  coming  forth  as  "  full  of  eyes 
round  about  them,"  may  be  seen  in  Bishop  Andrews'  devotions ; 
where  upon  each  occasion  they  are  brought  forth  as  having  clear 
and  distinct,  but  consistent,  meanings  and  applications  ;  but  all 
such,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  one  was  more  properly 
or  strictly  the  intention  of  the  commandment  than  another.  The 
same  may  be  seen  in  other  practical  and  devotional  books. 

In  like  manner,  where  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  same  book, 
or  in  Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata,  is  made  the  subject  of  de- 
votion, and,  as  such,  has  each  petition  very  fully  and  largely 
paraphrased,  and  new  and  different  meanings  given  to  the  words 
on  each  occasion  :  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  does  not  bear  all 
those  meanings,  and  perhaps  scarcely  that  it  bears  any  one  of 
those  more  than  another. 

These  are  instances  of  a  kind  of  mysterious  language  ad- 
dressed to  a  certain  state  of  the  heart ;  and  the  same  may  be 
seen  in  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  only  understood  in  the 
day  of  visitation  ;  and  in  the  new  and  pregnant  meanings,  which 
the  most  illiterate  perceive  in  Scripture  when  religiously  excited, 
and  the  more  devout  and  thoughtful  at  all  times.  This  depth 
and  infinity  of  comprehensiveness  seems  thus  to  disclose  itself 
by  a  continual  new  adaptation  to  circumstances  all  in  a  moral 
way  ;  and  this  may  give  us  some  glimpse  at  the  meaning  of  the 
Divine  knowledge  which  has  been  alluded  to,  and  which  is  the 
especial  gift  of  God.  For  here  we  have  the  Divine  Word  opening 
itself  according  to  the  need  of  all  occasions,  and  adapting  itself 
to  them  in  a  wonderful  manner,  like  Him  whose  manifold  gifts, 
when  He  appeared  in  a  bodily  person,  whether  it  was  to  lighten 
the  eyes,  or  to  give  feet,  or  health,  or  life,  were  all  but  varied 
emanations  from  a  Presence  containing  infinite  perfections. 
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6.   That  God  punitket  irUh  hUndnett  thou  who  approach  sacred 
truths  with  a  tpeadativt  mind. 

If  in  these  instances  our  blessed  Savioijr  appears  to  be  dis- 
closing Himself  to  those  who  are  earnestly  desirous  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  of  Him  in  order  to  obey  Him,  in  a  manner  no 
IcM  remarkable  does  He  appear  to  be  hiding  Himself  from 
those  who  venture  to  approach  Him  with  another  mind.  For, 
in  perfect  harmony  or  analogy  to  all  that  has  been  before  ob- 
served, we  find  that  we  are  in  a  striking  way  hedged  in  by  igno- 
rance respecting  great  truths,  which  we  endeavour  to  gain  the 
knowledge  of  by  any  way  but  that  of  practical  obedience.  Such 
have  been  attempts  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which 
have  ended  in  Arianisra;  to  explain  Christ's  presence  in  the 
Holy  Communion,  which  have  led  to  Transubstantiation :  the 
mode  of  the  new  birth  at  Baptism,  which  seem,  in  great  mea- 
sure, to  have  been  the  cause  of  denying  it :  the  incompatibility 
of  free  will  with  Divine  foreknowledge  is  the  conclusion  which 
speculations  on  such  a  subject  have  come  to.  All  these  topics 
eontain  great  sacred  truths  of  the  very  highest  possible  import- 
ance that  we  should  know  ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  arrive  at  any 
knowledge  of  them  by  speculation,  or  any  other  mode  but  that 
of  practical  ol>edience,  that  knowledge  is  withheld,  and  we  are 
punished  for  the  attempt :  in  the  same  manner  that  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  that  they  should  know  our  Lord  ;  but  unless 
they  were  sincerely  and  humbly  seeking  Him,  He  was  hid  from 
them.  Thus  it  is  in  the  question  of  our  Loan  to  Pilate — 
"  Askest  thou  this  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  ?"  If 
it  is  of  thyself  that  there  is  this  desire  to  know,  thou  shalt  indeed 
receive  this  life-giving  knowledge :  and  when  it  is  found  to  be 
merely  that  ensnaring  cavil  and  false  insinuation  of  the  Jews, 
enoogh  b  said  to  do  away  with  such  a  false  impression,  and  to 
lead  on  the  inquirer  to  furtlier  knowledge,  if  he  had  been  de- 
sirous to  follow  that  clue.  With  regard  to  the  true  imderstand- 
ing  of  those  high  truths  allude<l  to,  it  seems,  (so  to  speak  with 
reverence,)  as  if  our  Ia>rd  admitted  some  chosen  few  to  \Titnria 
the  secret,  but  shut  out  the  others. 
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All  this  may  be  applied  to  the  question  of  sins  being  admitted 
to  pardon  and  remission  after  Baptism  :  however  lightly  and 
inconsiderately  such  a  subject  may  be  dealt  with,  still,  in  the 
humiliations  and  mortifications  which  mark  the  devotions  of  such 
as  Bp.  Andrews,  and  Wilson,  and  Pascal,  it  may  be  seen  that 
they  practically  felt  this  difficulty  of  obtaining  forgiveness.  The 
temper  evinced  seems  a  hearty  apprehension  and  sense  of  un- 
worthiness  corresponding  to  such  a  fear. 

So  also  with  respect  to  the  great  Catholic  and  Primitive  mode 
of  interpreting  both  Scripture  and  nature  ;  of  seeing  things  the 
most  sacred,  such  as  the  Cross  and  Baptism,  figured  and  sha- 
dowed out  by  an  infinity  of  types.     It  may  be,  that  the  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  these  may  be,  as  Bp.  Butler  suggests  re- 
specting other  things  in  morals,  by  a  certain  general  rule  accord- 
ing to  progressive  improvement  in  holiness  of  heart.     For  in- 
stance, it  certainly  is  the  case  that  all  strong  feelings  are  prone 
to  catch  at  such  intimations  of  themselves  in  all  things,  to  take 
up  circumstances  the  most  trivial,  to  dwell  on  the  derivation  of 
names,  and  the  like.   Abundant  instances  of  this  will  occur  in  the 
Greek   tragedies,  and  on   all  occasions  of  excitement.     There 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  Almighty  has  hid  this  vastness 
of  analogy  and  type  in  His  word  and  His  works ;  and,  of  course, 
most  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  highest  truths,  such  as  relate  to 
our  blessed  Saviour's  incarnation  and  death,  and  His  own  attri- 
butes.    It  seems  probable  that,  according  to  some  great  general 
principle,  a  fervent  piety  is  the  key  to  all  these  hidden  stores  of 
God,  in  a  natural  and  almost  necessary  manner,  as  it  might  be. 
A  tendency  thus  to  interpret  Scripture  is  observable  in  the  most 
illiterate  persons,  under  the  influence  of  an  unaffected  piety.     So 
that,   independently  of  such   a  mode  of  interpretation   being 
Scriptural,  and  Apostolical,   and  Divine,  such  knowledge  may 
be  also  the  reward  of  affectionate  devotion,  in  what  wo  might 
call  a  natural  way  ;  and  the  contrary  tendency,  in  a  cold,  scepti- 
cal, and  self-indulgent  age,  may  be  according  to  the  same  general 
principle,  God  hiding  Himself  from  them.     For  to  say  that  such 
persons  as  the  ancient  Fathers  were  holy,  self-denying,  and  de- 
vout, but  at  the  same  time  were  weak,  injudicious,  and  fanciful, 
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IS  lo  iransgrpss  tm-  iirst  principio  in  Christian  morals,  wliich  is, 
that  he  who  doeth  tiic  will  shall  kiwiv  of  the  doctrine  ;  for  it  is 
to  tay  that  they  do  the  will  indeed,  but  know  not  the  doctrine, — 
that  the  tree  is  good,  but  not  its  fruits. 

Now  in  all  these  eaaes  which  have  been  referred  to,  it  appears 
as  if  pains  were  taken  that,  in  the  language  of  Pascal,  "  the  un- 
derstanding should  not  forestall  the  will ;"  as  if  knowledge  was 
still  the  fruit  of  death,  till  the  heart  was  prepared  for  it :  that 
there  is  a  knowledge  boundless  in  extent  and  infinitely  good, 
and,  indeed,  no  other  than  that  of  acknowledging  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord,  to  the  attainment  of  which  we  are  urged  as  the  great 
end  of  faithful  obedience ;  but  that,  unless  that  obedience  lead 
us,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  this  inner 
temple.  And  that  the  state  of  Christianity  is  now,  and  always 
would  be  such  in  the  world,  is,  I  think,  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Gocpel  itself,  more  than  seems  usually  considered.  Thus,  after 
our  Loan  bad  publicly  taught  the  people  in  parables,  and  such 
modes  of  speaking  as,  it  is  said,  they  did  not  understand,  He  said 
to  His  disdples  *'  privately"  (which  privacy  has  been  especially 
noticed)  that  their  eyes  were  blessed,  because  they  saw  those 
glorious  things  which  Prophets  and  Kings  had  in  vain  desired  to 
see,  i.  e.  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth.  Those  glories  of 
the  kingdom  described  in  such  glowing  language  in  the  Old 
Testament,  were  already  thrown  upon  the  world ;  but  still  they 
were  only  known,  seen,  and  received  privately  by  persons  who 
mn  there  described  as  having  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  i.  e. 
persons  of  a  certain  disposition  and  character ;  they  were  things 
which  it  is  said  in  the  same  passage  (Luke  x.),  were  "  hid  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  unto  babes."  And  the  ex- 
prtsiions  wUeb  describe  that  kingdom  as  established  upon  earth, 
still  ^eak  of  it  as  a  secret — a  treasure  hid  in  a  field,  which  a 
mam  foond,  and  for  joy  thereof  sold  all  that  he  had  to  purchase 
it :  as  the  pearl  of  great  price,  found  by  a  ceruin  person  seeking 
goodly  pearls,  i.  e.  giving  earnest  heed  to  religious  instructions. 
The  same  may  be  shown  in  the  nature  of  the  beatitudes,  which 
may  be  oonsideied  as  the  very  opening  of  this  kingdom  fore- 
told : — the  windows  of  heaven  opened,  and  the  pouring  down 
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of  these  riches,  "  the  lieavens  dropping  down  from  above,  and 
the  skies  pouring  down  righteousness."  (Isa.  xlv.) 

It  has  been  before  alluded  to,  that  these  riches  are  all  secret ; 
given  to  certain  dispositions — not  cast  loosely  on  the  world.  And 
the  characters  described  as  coming  to  this  inheritance,  such  as 
the  poor  in  spirit,  and  they  that  mourn,  &c.,  may  be  considered 
as  certain  narrow  and  confined  paths,  leading  to  these  riches  of 
the  kingdom.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  not  only 
such  distinctness  and  appropriateness  in  each,  both  in  itself  and 
when  compared  with  the  end  designed,  but  likewise  such  a 
mutual  connection,  that  the  attainment  of  the  one  disposition  im- 
plies the  other  also  in  some  degree  ;  and  that  the  attainment  of 
all  these  dispositions  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  a 
hearty,  honest,  and  earnest  embracing  of  religion.  And,  per- 
haps, the  great  end  in  which  there  may  be  found  an  union  of  all 
these  beatitudes  as  existing  together,  may  be  that  which  is  more 
peculiarly  attributed  to  one, — namely,  that  "  they  shall  see 
God," — see  Him  according  to  each  of  His  various  attributes, 
which  their  own  characters  most  open  to  them.  All  of  which 
implies,  that  they  only  who  do  the  will  can  know  the  doctrine, 
however  it  may  be  thrown  upon  the  world  ;  that  "  the  secret  of 
the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him,  and  He  will  show  them 
His  covenant  ^" 

The  great  doctrines  which  of  late  years  have  divided  Christ- 
ians, are  again  of  this  kind  very  peculiarly,  such  as  the  subjects 
of  faith  and  works,  of  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  obedience  on 
the  part  of  man.  They  seem  to  be  left  in  Scripture  in  a  way  to 
give  rise  to  all  these  disputations  among  (if  I  may  so  speak)  the 
multitude  who  are  without :  I  mean  to  say,  among  those  who  do 
not  labour  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  them  by  obedience,  and  in 

'  See  John  viii.  31,  32.  Indeed,  throughout  St.  John's  Gospel  it  is  con- 
«tantly  alluded  to;  e.g.  "He  that  is  not  of  God  cannot  hear  the  words  of 
Christ."  But  we  know  from  St.  Matthew  that  he,  who  loves  his  enemies, 
and  does  good  to  them,  is  of  God  ;  for  he  will  thus  become  the  son  of  Goo. 
St.  Matt.  vi.  45.  By  thus  acting,  therefore,  he  shall  be  able  to  tindersland 
the  words  of  Christ.  So  also,  "if  ye  keep  ray  sayings,  ye  shall  know  the 
trnlh." 
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practical  seriousness  of  mind  (i.  €.  tlic  disciples,  of  whom  it  is 
written,  He  said,"  Follow  me,"  and  ♦*  they  followed  Him").  For 
they  appear  to  be  great  secrets,  notwithstanding  whatever  may 
be  said  of  them,  only  revealed  to  the  faiihrul.  What  I  would 
lay  is,  that  fully  to  know  that  we  arc  saved  by  faith  in  Christ 
only,  and  not  by  any  works  of  our  own,  and  that  we  can  do 
nothing,  excepting  by  the  grace  of  Goo,  is  a  great  secret, — the 
knowledge  of  which  can  only  he  obtained  by  obedience, — as  the 
crown  and  end  of  great  holiness  of  life.  Thus  St.  Paul,  who 
had  always  laboured  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and  of 
all  tlte  Apostles  had  laboured  the  most  abundantly,  yet  felt  him- 
self the  chief  of  sinners.  And  Abraham  says  of  himself,  that  he 
was  but  "  dust  and  ashes ;"  David,  that  he  was  but  "  a  flea," 
and  **  a  dead  dog."  May  not  all  these  difficulties  be  like  those 
of  the  Jews,  who  knew  that  no  good  thing  could  be  born  of 
Nazareth,  or  like  that  with  which  they  seem  to  have  suggested 
to  startle  the  Disciples,  "that  Elias  must  first  come."  For  in  all 
these  things  we  seem  to  have  Jesvs  of  Nazareth  going  about 
still  among  us — hiding  himself  from  the  many  who  are  engaged 
in  factious  disputations  concerning  Him,  or  busied  with  their 
worldly  views ;  but  here  and  there  He  is  in  secret  disclosed  and 
acknowledged. 

Again,  the  moral  government  of  God,  in  the  light  thrown 
upon  it  by  Holy  Scripture,  illustrates  the  point  in  this  way. 
Signal  afflictions,  and  temporal  calamities  are  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  the  comings  and  the  visitations  of  Christ  and  of  God. 
And  in  furtherance  of  this,  such  chastenings  are  spoken  of  as  the 
proofs  of  God's  love  to  those  who  are  thus  visited,  and  the 
withdrawing  of  them  of  His  displeasure, — "  Why  should  they  be 
stricken  any  more?"  implying  impenitent  reprobation.  Now 
as  the  disclosure  of  our  Lord's  Divine  person  was  a  very  signal 
hleaaing,  bat  not  without  a  proportionate  danger,  if  not  worthily 
reeehrcd,  so  we  may  observe,  that  nothing  hardens  the  heart 
more  titan  tem])oral  afflictions,  which  are  spoken  of  as  the  signs 
of  His  presence;  if  not  received  and  cherished  with  a  right 
spirit,  they  leave  a  person  at  length  worse,  if  not  improved  by 
them.     And  ytt  it  seema  agrcenble  to  Scripture   to  consider 
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them  as  if  persons  were  thereby  drawn  into  a  certain  nearness 
to  God — a  great  privilege  ;  so  grent  that  it  cannot  be  trifled 
with  or  neglected  with  impunity. 

7.   That  Christ,  as  seen  in  the  conduct  of  good  men,  thus 
conceals  Himself. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  we  may  find  (I  would  speak 
with  reverence)  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  still  in  the 
world,  and  His  manner  of  dealing  with  mankind, — and  that  is  in 
the  usual  conduct  of  good"  men,  especially  if  such  conduct  is  at 
all  marked  by  any  peculiarity,  and  such  peculiarity  increasing  as 
they  advance  in  strictness  of  life.  And  this  I  think  we  may  find 
to  be  the  case  :  for  notwithstanding  that  a  spirit  of  true  charity 
has  a  natural  desire  to  communicate  itself,  and  is,  of  all  things, 
the  most  expansive  and  extending,  yet,  in  all  such  cases,  we 
may  still  perceive  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  them,  still  seek- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  hide  Himself;  for,  I  think,  they  are  all 
marked  by  an  inclination,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  of  retiring,  and 
shrinking  from  public  view.  We  might  have  expected  that  it 
would  have  been  otherwise,  and  that  an  increasing  knowledge  of 
God  would  have  been  accompanied  with  an  increasing  power  of 
setting  forward  such  knowledge  to  the  world.  In  such  instances, 
we  seem  to  have  the  same  impatience  of  feeling  respecting  His 
true  Disciples,  which  His  Brethren  once  expressed  respecting 
our  blessed  Lord  Himself;  "  If  Thou  doest  these  things,  shew 
Thyself  to  the  world." 

The  circumstance  I  allude  to  is  such  as  this  ;  it  is  mentioned 
of  James  Bonncl,  that  he  was  of  great  "  retiredness  of  spirit ;" 
"  solitariness  of  spirit,"  is  mentioned  of  George  Herbert ;  lie 
seems  to  have  felt,  as  it  were,  an  unseen  hand  pulling  him  back. 
The  same  is  noticed  of  Robert  Nelson,  and  of  Thomas  a  Kcmpis, 
whose  book  is  full  of  this  spirit ;  a  similar  sacred  reserve  was  the 
characteristic  of  Charles  the  Ist.  Instances  of  this  kind  might 
probably  be  adduced  respecting  all  such  characters.  Pascal 
says,  "  This  wonderful  mystery,  impenetrable  to  any  mortal  eye, 
under  which  God  is  pleased  to  shade  HTs  glories,  may  excite  us 
powerfully   to    a   love  of  solitude    and  silence,   and   of  retire- 
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ment  trom   the  view  of  the  world '.      i>.    :itJi,    Dr.    Kcimct's 
IrantUiion. 

The  fact  must  doubtless  be  admitted,  and  several  concurring 
causes  would  tend  to  produce  this  eflfect.  In  the  first  place 
that  humility  which  must  ever  accompany  increasing  holiness  of 
life  seeks  naturally  to  hide  itself,  is  desirous  not  to  be  known, 
and  would  even  seem  to  check,  and  draw  back  the  strength  and 
wisdom  of  the  natural  man.  In  such  a  case  human  nature  is 
humbled  under  the  mighty  liand  of  Goo,  and  that  seli'-abase- 
nieot,  which  arises  from  a  sense  of  his  nearer  presence,  has  a 
tendency  to  withdraw  a  person  from  what  the  world  considers 
spheres  of  usefulness.  Now  this  principle  of  humility  is  of  all 
otliers  the  roost  universal  in  good  men,  and  under  all  diversities 
of  diaracters,  and  of  gifu,  and  circumstances  of  life :  there  seem 
to  be  no  persons  held  out  to  our  imitation  in  Scripture,  without 
some  marks  of  it ;  and  indeed  degrees  of  acceptance  and  appro- 
bation are  in  proportion  to  it.  We  must  of  course  conclude, 
that  the  work  of  God  is  somehow  best  done,  and  His  strength 
perfected,  under  this  apparent  (worldly)  weakness, — that  His 
victory  over  the  world  is  somehow  best  achieved  by  thus  retiring 
from  the  contest.  This  is  contrary  to  human  calculation,  in  the 
same  way  that  no  one  would  have  thought  beforehand,  that  the 
coming  on  of  night  would  open  to  us  more  glorious  objects  than 
the  light  of  day.  When  the  light  of  this  world  is  withdrawn,  the 
heavens  open  '.     As  God,  in  whom  we  live,  is  Himself  unseen, 

'  Sac*  writing  the  above,  a  very  afiecting  instance  of  the  kind  ba<  come  to  the 
writer's  knowledge,  in  the  private  Journal  of  one  wbo*e  memory  ij  very  dear  to 
him,  and  which  ia  now  in  publication  ;  he  tayt,  "  Ualw  me  to  go  in  the  path  of 
Thy  aw— isndnwnta,  and  to  trust  in  Thy  mighty  am,  and  to  take  refuge  under 
dM  riMdow  of  Thy  wing*.  Tkou  art  a  fUe$  to  ktdt  mt  im,"—Jmmal,  Feb.  10, 
I027«  Bewtmbu  t^  R.  H.  Fnmdt.—\n  another  place  be  laya,  "  Fell  at  if  I 
waa  gcttJag  enthuriaaric.  I  must  be  careful  to  check  high  feelings ;  they  are  certain 
to  bnsoM  sAnecs  In  a  day  or  two,  and  must  regulate  my  practice  by  faith,  and 
a  HMdy  hnhsilon  of  great  tzamplea.  In  hopes  that  by  degrees  what  I  now 
havs  saly  Mat  sad  occMioiisI  gOnpaes  e<;  nay  be  settled  objects  on  which  my 
IsMgilirtfcwi  wpoaii,  and  tkta  I  asoy  ie  lUtralfy  kU  (m  tkt  prunet  of  tht  Ijord." 
Nov.  6,  1897* 

*  That  the  grant  prasrisss  and  revelations  of  good  teem  to  have  been  made  in 
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and  His  good  angels,  who  minister  to  us,  are  unseen,  so  also 
good  men,  as  they  approach  Him  in  any  way,  seem  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  sight  of  the  world. 

As  our  blessed  Saviour  in  various  ways  retired  from  the  view 
of  men,  and  hid  His  glories,  so  it  is  remarkable  how  little  we 
know  of  the  saints  of  God  ;  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
disciples  we  know  nothing,  and  next  to  nothing,  of  St  John's 
private  histoiy  and  character.  Indeed,  what  little  we  do  know 
of  them  is  but  as  it  were  accidental,  and  the  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  as  in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul :  and  even  there,  casual 
intimations  greatly  tend  to  shew  our  ignorance  respecting  them, 
as  of  the  Revelations  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  time  he  spent  in  Arabia, 
and  at  Tarsus.  Add  to  these,  how  many  things  are  there,  which 
more  immediately  respect  our  Lord  Himself,  the  account  of 
which,  as  St.  John  says,  would  have  been  more  than  the  world 
could  contain,  yet  all  lost  in  silence.  So  also  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  which  were  spoken  for  the  forty  days. 
"  Verily,  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself,  O  Gon  of  Israel, 
the  Saviour."     (Is.  xlv.) 

It  must  have  occurred  to  every  one,  with  some  surprise  at 
first,  how  much  the  sacred  people,  having  the  visible  presence  of 
God  among  them,  and  containing,  as  it  were,  the  eternal  destinies 
of  mankind,  were  overlooked  by,  and  unknown  to,  the  more 
polished  and  powerful  nations  of  the  world.  Gibbon  has  not 
failed  to  take  hold  of  this  circumstance.  And,  in  like  manner, 
how  little  Christianity  was  noticed  or  known  to  heathen  writers 
at  a  time  when  it  was  secretly  changing  the  whole  face  of  the 
world, — the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  on  whicli  the  earth  depended 
for  its  existence.  There  may  be  something  analogous  to  this 
in  cases  of  unknown  individuals  still.  And  all  such  are  examples 
of  what  Aristotle  says  of  virtuous  principle,  "  ti  yap  kuX  Tf  oyKo) 

Scripture  in  times  of  apparent  adversity,  to  Adam  at  the  fail,  to  Noah  after  the 
flood,  by  J:icob  in  Egypt,  to  Hezckiah  in  sickness,  and  the  Evangelical  promises 
more  particularly  come  forth  at  the  captivity  and  ruin  of  the  two  kingdoms  that 
contained  the  pnimises.  For  the  strength  of  this  world  all  flows  from  its  most 
extreme  humiliation,  that  is  from  the  cross.  Therefore  the  meek  inherit  (he  curtii, 
and  the  obedient  hii\e  length  of  days. 
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fiiKpor  ioTtt  ivrttfiii  rai  ri/iionrn  iroXw  fiaWoy  vwtpi\ti  *'oVt*»»',  ' 
"  though  ID  external  appearance  it  be  but  small,  yet,  in  power 
and  worth,  it  is  very  far  imleed  superior  to  all  things."  (Ethics, 
b.  X.  c.  vii.  ad  finem.) 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  another  circumstance,  which 
would  tend  to  produce  the  same  efil-ct,  viz.  that  reserve,  or  re- 
tiring delicacy,  which  exists  naturally  in  a  good  man,  unless  in- 
jured by  external  motives,  and  which  is  of  course  the  teaching 
of  God  through  him.  Something  of  this  kind  always  accom- 
panies all  strong  and  deep  feeling,  so  much  so  that  indications 
of  it  have  been  considered  the  characteristic  of  genuine  poetry, 
as  distinguishing  it  from  that  which  is  only  fictitious  of  poetic 
feeling.  It  is  the  very  protection  of  all  sacred  and  virtuous 
principle,  and  which,  like  the  bloom  which  indicates  life  and 
freahncM,  when  once  lost  cannot  be  restored.  Which  is  thus 
exprcned  in  a  Latin  hymn  ; 

"  8*  rab  Krenis  vultibus 
Aoitarm  virtus  occulit : 
Timet  videri ;  nc  suuiu, 
Duin  prodit,  amitlat  decus." 

Paris.  Brev.  Comm.  Mul. 

Such  a  reserve  on  other  subjects  of  sublime  or  delicate  feeling 
is  only  a  type  of  the  same  in  religion ;  where,  of  course,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  much  greater,  inasmuch  as 
it  comprehends  all  feelings  and  all  conduct  which  are  directed  tu 
Him  who  is  invisible,  and  who  reads  the  language  of  the  heart, 
aiKl  to  whom  silence  may  oflen  best  speak.  Every  thing  which 
has  God  for  its  end  gives  rise  to  feelings  whi  ch  do  not  admit  of 
expression.  This  Mems  to  be  implied  in  the  difference  which 
Aristotle  speaks  of,  when  he  says  there  are  objects  which  are 
worthy  of  higher  feelings  than  praise  can  express,  and  such  wc 
look  upon  with  honour  and   veneration.'     We  do,  indeed,  o(len 

I  N«t  iwaumrAt  kot  riiua.  Arial.  Btbio,  B.  i.  c.  IS.  Add  to  which,  a  rir- 
CMMtaacs  mm  aMaOy  uteiiiiJ,  tiut,  thoucli  Arlrtolls  rtfen  to  the  univrrMi 
opawl  tt  mmkktd,  u  Intffstlm  tlw  noral  ttate  on  uy  utibjKCt,  yet  he  gene- 
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speak  of  such  with  words  of  praise,  as  we  do  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  but  in  so  doing  we  stand  upon  lower  ground,  and  rather 
turn  to  each  other  than  to  Him,  and  introduce  relation  and  com- 
parison, which  necessarily  must  be  drawn  from  human  and 
inferior  objects  :  but  we  then  descend  from  the  liigher,  but  si- 
lent, impressions  of  awe,  veneration,  and  wonder.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  those  with  which  we  first  contemplate  a  vast  reli- 
gious edifice,  or  some  grand  object  in  nature.  When  these  first 
feelings  subside,  we  express  ourselves  in  praise,  and,  necessarily, 
have  recourse  to  comparison  or  contrast.  Hence  it  was  the  case 
in  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity,  that  the  feelings  of  devo- 
tion were  expressed  by  significant  actions,  which  spoke,  as  it 
were,  a  secret  language  :  such  was  the  custom  of  turning  to  the 
East,  and  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  For  "  Curac  leves 
loqtiuntur,  ingentes  stupent,"  those  who  feel  deeply  are  pained 
by  the  lighter  expressions  of  others. 

When  that  reserve  is  cast  aside,  there  is  a  want  of  true  and 
deep  feeling ;  and  this  may  be  seen  in  the  rejection  of  strong, 
typical,  and  figurative,  and,  therefore,  half-secret  expressions 
with  which  deep  feeling  is  apt  to  clothe  itself.  Thus,  in  early 
periods  of  a  nation,  when  their  sense  of  the  great  and  marvellous 
is  strongest,  they  make  use  of  those  terms  or  modes  of  speech, 
which  partake  more  of  the  infinite  and  divine  ;  and  their  language, 
as  they  become  more  civilized,  will  partake  more  of  the  character 
of  what  is  earthly  and  human.  They  adopt  what  they  think  is  more 
full  of  expressions  of  their  meaning ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  they 
are  general  expressions,  and  therefore  more  limited  and  finite, 
and  such  as  indicate  rather  a  straining  after  such  strong  feeling, 
which  they  have  not,  than  an  expression  of  it.  An  instance  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  rejection  of  the  Antient  Psalms  for 
modern  paraphrases  of  the  same.  In  the  former  an  infinite 
meaning  was  opened  to  the  eye  of  faith  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  tied 
down  to  one  feeble  human  interpretation.     Instances  of  the  same 

rally  coniliines  with  it  an  appeal  to  the  individual  conscience.     An  action,  to  be 
virtuous,  niubt  not  only  be  iTrnivirbv,  but  abo  6p96v  :  a  vicious  action  is  not 
only  \pfKTiiv,  but  also  afiapriiviTat. 
1 


of  iiotnl  iiu'ti,  thus  conceals  Himself,  >^ 

may  be  Been  iii  tlic  New  Vi-rsion  compariil  wiili  ll>e  Old.  May 
nut  one  reaaoo  wiiy  Scripture,  and  our  Ix)ko  Mirasclf,  uses  Hgu- 
rative  and  proverbial  expressioDs  be  on  account  of  their  com- 
prehfnsiveness,  and  the  extent  of  application  winch  they  bear? 

in  addition  to  such  holy  reserve,  and  the  suggestions  of  hu- 
mility, another  circumstance,  which  tends  to  produce  the  eflfect 
here  describetl,  are  the  commands  of  Holy  Scripture,  which 
enjoin  the  concealment  of  religious  actions.  Now,  considering 
that  actions  teach  more  than  words,  and  living  examples  more 
than  maxims  and  admonitions,  this  immediately  removes  from  the 
sight  of  men  the  most  powerful  appeals  of  God,  and  evidences  of 
His  presence ;  for  all  the  most  purely  religious  actions  are  thus 
withdravm  from  view,  done  from  Goo  only,  who  is  in  secret,  and 
to  Him  only,  who  sceth  in  secret,  they  begin  and  end  in  Him  alone, 
unknown  to  the  world.  These  are  the  signs  of  God's  presence 
among  ua,  and  of  His  withholding  that  presence  from  the  gaze 
of  the  multitude,  as  too  pure  and  holy  for  us  to  look  on,  and 
covering  those  that  seek  Him  in  the  shadow  of  His  hand.  So 
that  in  tlie  lives  of  tliose,  in  whom  Curist  dwells,  tlierc  is  ever 
something  remarkably  analogous  to  the  retiring  actions  of  His 
own  life ;  and  the  state  of  such  persons,  while  on  earth,  no 
words  can  express  so  emphatically  as  those  of  Scripture,  their 
"  Ufe  u  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

Now,  it  is  much  to  be  observed,  that  these  indications,  which 
are  found  with  good  men,  and  increase  with  holiness  of  life,  and 
by  which  we  may  learn  the  mode  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
dealing  witli  mankind,  arc  not  to  be  found  in  religious  enthu- 
siasm. I  would  mean  by  enthusiasm,  a  state  of  the  mind  when 
the  feelings  are  strongly  moved  by  religion,  but  the  heart  is  not 
adequately  purified  nor  humbled.  Such,  therefore,  would  be 
most  likely  to  occur  when  the  passions  have  l)ecn  strengthened 
by  an  irregular  life,  and  the  objects  that  excited  them  are 
castmlly  remoYcd  from  view,  and  the  importance  of  religion  is 
in  consequence  seen  and  felt.  Such  a  state  would  partake  much 
of  the  nature  of  earthly  passion,  and  would  be  such  as  might  be 
ca\\ei\  in  morals  according  to  the  vie*v  taken  above,  a  state  of 
ignorance.     God  is  not  apprehended,  as  He  is  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
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tiirc,  as  of  infinite  holiness,  but  a  fiction  of  the  imagination,  as 
each  man  feigns  the  idea  of  God  according  to  his  own  heart, 
which  was  shown  visibly  in  the  idols  of  old,  and  alluded  to  in  the 
expression,  "  Thou  thoughtest  wickedly  that  God  was  such  an 
one  as  thyself."  In  such  a  case  men  would  have  no  reserve  in 
expressing  that  which  was  not  at  all  rightly  apprehended,  or 
feared,  or  loved.  And  the  cause  of  this  state  of  heart  would  be 
a  not  keeping  the  commandments  which  give  this  light  to  the 
eyes,  or  the  not  having  kept  them,  and  sucii  transgressions  not 
having  been  repented  of.  For  this  is  set  before  us  as  the  great 
cure  for  enthusiasm  by  St.  John.  It  is  the  Apostle  of  Divine  Love 
who  seems  to  have  been  especially  commissioned  to  warn  us  against 
this  its  counterfeit.  Not  only  in  his  Epistles,  but,  in  recording 
the  parting  consolations  of  our  Lord,  no  less  than  eleven  times 
in  the  course  of  two  chapters  does  he  stop,  as  it  were,  to  insert 
these  cautions,  "  If  ye  keep  my  commandments."  So  that  it 
would  be  exactly  the  case  with  these,  as  with  those  heretics 
of  whom  Tertullian  speaks,  as  having  none  of  that  discipline  of 
secret  reserve  which  the  Church  maintained  :  "  All  things,"  he 
says,  "  are  with  them  free,  and  without  restraint."  They  have 
no  fear  of  God,  because  God  is  not  among  them  ;  for  where  God 
is  there  must  be  the  fear  of  Him."  (Tertullian  de  Praescript. 
Haereticorum.)  And  yet,  of  course,  the  effect  of  this  would 
be  a  strong  contagious  influence  after  the  usual  manner  of  all 
earthly  passion. 

Religion  does  not,  under  such  circumstances,  produce  its 
genuine  effect  of  humbling  the  natural  man.  To  have  a  know- 
ledge of  God,  without  a  knowledge  of  our  own  guilt  and  misery, 
has  (as  Pascal  mentions)  the  effect  of  puffing  up.  And  there  is 
a  great  deal  in  religion  which  the  natural  man  may  eagerly  take 
hold  of,  in  order  to  exalt  himself.  Here,  therefore,  there  would 
not  be  humility  drawing  back  into  the  shade,  as  in  the  former 
instance  ;  nor  would  there  be  that  delicacy,  or  modest  reserve  in 
the  outward  expression  of  feeling ;  because  there  would  be 
rather  an  aiming  after  the  persuasion,  than  any  really  deep  and 
true  sense,  of  religion  '.     On  the  contrary,  a  mind  in  this  s'ate 

'  Sumctliing  of  this  kind  lias  bttii  observed  to  charactcii/c  attempts  in  i>oetry, 
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by  strong  expressions  would  be  endeavouring  to  {)crsuade 
itself,  and  to  persuade  others,  in  order  that,  through  their 
opinion,  it  may  again  in  return  persuade  itself,  of  its  having  that 
■enie.  And  this  would  account  for  that  deceit,  which,  as  Bp. 
Butler  observes,  so  of^en  accompanies  religious  entiuisiasra ; 
first  of  all  deceiving  itself  into  a  false  apprehension,  and  then,  in 
order  to  support  this,  deceiving  others ;  and  then  others,  without 
this  self-delusion,  as  its  end. 

The  third  characteristic  in  holiness  of  life  is  also  here  want- 
ii^ ;  t.  e.  a  self-denying  and  consistent  performance  of  religious 
duties  in  secret.  For  such  obedience  would  clearly  remove  it ; 
and,  therefore,  this  would  account  for  another  circumstance 
which  characterizes  religious  enthusiasm,  and  that  is  unscttled- 
ness  and  inconsistency, — a  state  of  ever  learning,  and  never 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  which,  of  course,' arises 
frum  not  seeking  for  it  by  obedience,  which,  we  are  told,  is  a  sure 
way  of  arriving  at  it.  The  actions  it  does  perform  are  rather 
the  extraordinary,  than  the  ordinary  actions  of  religion,  so  as  to 
lose  that  reserve  before  mentioned  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it 
delights  in  actions  of  a  purely  religious  character,  more  than 
in  those,  in  which  the  religious  motive  is  concealed  in  the  actions 
of  daily  life. 

There  would,  also,  from  a  secret  misgiving,  or  sense  of  inse- 
curity, be  a  tendency  to  feel  ailer  sensible  signs,  as  in  Balaam, 
when  he  sought  for  Gou's  voice  and  warrant.  Such  would  be 
seen  in  a  craving  after  palpably  felt  evidences,  in  doing  extra- 
ordinary and  remarkable  actions  ;  in  strong  party  affection,  as 
taken  for  self-denying  charity  ;  in  a  looking  out  for  miracles. 
(I  mention  this  looking  out  for  them,  in  distinction  from  a  kind 
of  credulity,  and  readiness  to  receive  miracles,  which  is  observ- 

whidl  art  wriura  without  the  genuine  poctie  Impalae.  The  thing  alluded  to  In 
rcHfiaa  nay  be  teen,  in  loate  niemsure,  in  the  following  instance.  An  Englith 
tnuMlatioa  of  the  "  De  Imitatiooc  Chriati,"  (of  Thos.  a  Kcmpis,)  aeemt  to  have 
fSMfJ  iaie  a  rather  diAmit  tone  and  ipirit,  though  cloaely  rendered.  On 
cowiinf  I*  SMdyw  sad  oaaa|MWC  it  with  the  original,  we  find  the  modest  words  of 
the  latter.  In  noit  iaslaaccs,  mbititttted,  a*  it  were  uncon*dou«ly,  by  itronger  and 
Mgbcc  tsffsriow 
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able  in  the  best  men,  when  they  come  before  them  in  the  hne  of 
duty ;  for  the  former  seems  forbidden  by  our  Saviour, — for 
many  shall  arise,  saying,  ••  here  is  Christ,  and  there,"  but  the 
practical  rule  is  given,  **  Go  not  after  them  ^") 

As  every  thing  in  nature  seems  to  decline  and  die  away  when 
it  has  done  its  work — such  as  the  bodily  faculties,  natural  gifts, 
and  the  like — so  do  animal  feelings  gradually  subside  when  they 
have  done  their  part  in  the  probation  of  the  soul,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  circumstance  of  passive  impressions  becoming  weaker 
by  repetition.  And  perhaps  this  may  be  the  case,  as  men  advance 
in  holiness  of  life  ;  that  a  calm  equability  of  soul  is  produced,  (as 
in  St.  John,)  and  such  sensible  feelings  exist  less,  as  having  done 
their  part  in  the  state  of  trial. 

8.    That  the  whole  subject  contains  something  analogous  in 
each  particular  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  life. 

Now,  the  inference  from  the  whole  of  this  view  of  the  subject 
is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  every  way  in  which  His  dealings  with 
mankind  may  be  ascertained,  is  ever  wont  to  throw  a  veil  over 
His  presence  from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  That,  as  our  Loud 
avoided  the  more  public  places  for  the  manifestation  of  His 
Divine  power  and  goodness,  and  went  into  the  retired  and 
despised  Galilee,  and  hid  His  Divinity  under  the  garb  of  humble 
and  common  life,  so  does  He  in  the  persons  of  His  disciples, 
producing  in  them  a  tendency  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
eyes  of  men  ;  so  that  of  each  of  them  it  may  be  said,  as  it  was 
of  Him,  "  He  doth  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither  is  his  voice  heard 
in  the  streets." 

That,  as  our  Lord  wrapt  up  the  most  sacred  and  divine  truths 
in  parables  and  mysterious  sayings,  so  we  find,  that  in  good  men 
tliere  is  a  natural  reserve  of  expression,  which  is  apt  to  veil  from 
the  world  holy  sentiments  ;  in  both  cases  the  end  is  observed, 

'  Perhaps  all  persons  may  be,  more  or  less,  liable  to  this  religious  enthusiasm, 
as  here  described,  according  to  their  different  constitutions,  circumstances,  and 
habits ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  to  be  thus  always  fully  developed, 
or  to  be  such  as  to  mark  the  character  of  a  person. 
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of  keeping  '*  that  which  is  holy  from  dogs."  And  that  such 
reserve  is  apt  to  give  vent  to  iu  own  feelings,  especially  in  such 
similicades  and  dark  sayings,  as  partake  of  the  nature  of  what 
IS  infinite,  and,  therefore,  to  the  world  mysterious. 

That,  as  our  Loao  concealed  His  divine  miracles,  and  could 
not  perform  them  because  of  men's  unbelief,  and  commanded 
ottters  not  to  mention  them,  so  does  He  now,  in  that  He  makes 
known  to  a  good  man  a  daily  increasing  weight  of  evidence, 
similar  to  the  attestation  of  miracles,  in  disclosing  to  him  those 
confirmations  of  his  faith,  which  are  opened  to  an  obedient  life, 
and  by  the  harmonious  language  of  all  nature,  all  of  which  tes- 
timony He  reveals  not  to  others  because  of  their  unbelief.  And, 
in  addition  to  this,  He  has  commanded  His  disciples  not  to  pro- 
mulgate to  the  world  those  good  works  which  He  Himself  still 
works  in,  and  through,  and  by  them. 

That,  as  our  Lord  left  the  curious  and  worldly-minded  Jew 
to  his  own  delusions,  and  answered  him  not,  but  left  him  to  the 
difficulties  which  Scripture  had  thrown  before  him,  in  the  solving 
of  which  alone,  with  a  serious  mind,  could  he  fmd  the  truth  ; 
and  did  not  explain  to  him  his  misconceptions  concerning  Him- 
self: so  is  it  also  now  with  those  who  speculatively  consider 
religious  truth  (the  knowledge  of  which  is  the  gift  of  God 
ak>ne)  ;  they  arc  beset  with  insurmountable  difficulties,  suggest- 
ing to  them  that  "  this  is  not  the  Christ,"  or  leading  to  other 
practical  errors. 

That,  VL»  our  Lord  disclosed  the  greatness  of  His  divine 
|>o»cr  and  {>erson  to  a  chosen  few  obedient  and  teachable  spirits, 
limiting  even  that  disclosure  more  and  more  ;  first  to  twelve, 
then  to  four,  then,  still  further,  to  three  (as  in  the  Garden  of 
Gcthsemane,  and  at  the  transfiguration,  &c.) :  so  docs  it  appear 
that  in  morals,  both  when  considered  as  separate  from,  and  also 
when  coiuidered  as  including  religion,  there  is  something,  which 
\s  called  knowledge,  which  is  infinitely  great  and  good,  which  is 
concealed  from  all  others,  who  are  universally  represented  as 
being  in  a  state  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  and  is  thus  disclosed 
to  these  alone. 

That,  as  He,  who  spake  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  veiled 
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the  gospel  therein  in  type  and  figure  ;  and  because  of  men's  dis- 
obedience, "  gave  them  statutes  which  were  not  good,  and 
judgments  by  which  men  should  not  live,"  but  led  them  on,  by 
laws  which  satisfied  not,  to  a  secret  wisdom,  which  good  men 
perceived  beyond :  so  also  are  there  in  morals,  things  which 
have  led  to  much  difficulty  with  speculative  moralists,  which  are 
good  and  right  to  the  natural  man,  but  wrong  in  a  Christian,  on 
account  of  a  further  knowledge  disclosed  to  the  eye  of  faith  : 
these  are  circumstances  in  which  all  that  can  be  said  is,  *'  this  is 
He,  if  ye  can  receive  it."  For,  to  the  natural  man,  it  is  his 
boast  "  to  covet  honour"  of  men,  but  to  the  Christian  his 
shame.  Thus  also  the  Fifth  Commandment  contains  the  germ 
of  all  piety  ;  and  yet  to  the  Christian  it  is  said,  he  must  hate 
father  and  mother. 

Lastly,  that  as  the  manifestation  of  our  Loud  was  seen  to 
imply  some  very  great  and  peculiar  danger,  when  the  heart  was 
not  prepared  to  receive  it ;  so  do  we  find  that  whenever  these 
feelings,  which  are  natural  to  a  good  man  under  the  protection 
of  the  Spirit,  are  violated,  as  by  enthusiasm,  it  is  accompanied 
with  dangerous  consequences.  Not  to  adduce  other  proofs  of 
this,  we  have  the  memorable  one  in  this  country,  when  there 
broke  in  upon  us  an  age,  which  has  been  well  called  one  of 
"  Light,  but  not  of  Love  ;"  when  the  knowledge  of  divine 
truths  was  forced  upon  men  of  corrupt  lives,  and  put  forward 
without  this  sacred  reserve.  The  consequence  of  this  indelicate 
exposure  of  religion  was,  the  perpetration  of  crimes  almost 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 


PART  m. 

SOME  REVLECTIONS  ON  THE  VOREOOINO  OBSERVATIONS. 

I .   That  the  principle  watfuUtf  recognised  by  the  Ancient  Church. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  general  principle  ujion  which  the  fore- 
going remarks  are  founded,  pervades  the  whole  religious  system 
of  the  Ancient  Church,  and  appears  so  much  in  various  shapes 
througltout  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  that  it  would  of  itself  form 
an  entire  subject  of  discussion  to  trace  and  exemplify  it.  Origen 
often  alludes  to  it,  as  appearing  in  the  conduct  of  our  Lobd  ;  and 
his  expositions  of  Scripture  arc  founded  upon  it.  Others  do  the 
same.  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  before  Origen,  philosophically 
discussed  the  subject  at  great  length.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says, 
that  not  to  men  only,  but  from  the  highest  archangel  to  the 
lowest  created  being,  it  is  Christ  that  reveals  the  Father,  to 
each  as  they  are  found  worthy  and  capable  of  receiving  Him.  St. 
Basil  speaks  of  the  traditions  they  had  received  being  of  this 
character,  which,  says  he,  our  Fathers  have  preserved  in  inobtru- 
sive  silence,  and  alludes  to  the  secrecy  and  sacredness  of  the 
Holy  Place  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  representing  the  same  spirit  of 
reserve.  And  there  are  some  interesting  circumstances  that 
seem  to  connect  it  with  our  Lord  Himself  and  His  disciples. 
Snch  may  be  seen  in  the  early  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  attributed 
to  Justin  Martyr,  where  the  writer  speaks  of  himself,  as  carrying 
OD  tlut  sacred  reserve,  which  they  had  derived  from  Christ  and 
His  Apostles,  for,  says  he,  "  knowledge  is  not  safe  without  a  true 
life."  There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  similar  testimony  in 
that  passage  of  Hippolytus,  quoted  by  Mr.  Keble  in  his  Sermon 
on  Tradition,  (p.  19,  1st  Edit.)  This  principle  of  Reserve  was 
developed  into  a  regular  system,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
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DiscipHna  Arcani '.  In  another  form  it  may  be  observed  among 
the  Ancients  in  their,  almost  universal,  mode  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, every  part  of  which  they  consider  replete  with  mysterious 
knowledge,  revealed  only  to  the  faithful  Christian.  And  although 
individuals  among  them  may  be  wrong  in  any  particular  ex- 
planation, the  general  principle  of  interpretation,  so  Catholic  and 
Apostolic,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  the  right  one.  St.  Augustin 
speaks  not  only  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  of  his  works  also  in 
nature,  and  of  the  Heavens  tliemselves,  serving  for  a  covering  to 
hide  God  from  us,  by  this  means  to  lead  us  on  to  the  gradual 
knowledge  of  Him.  Here,  therefore,  again,  the  conduct  of  our 
blessed  Lord  might  be  traced,  as  illustrating  this  subject,  viz.  in 
His  Church,  in  which  we  know  He  is  present  always;  and  if  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name,  He  is  in  the  midst 
of  them,  where  shall  we  find  Him,  who  is  Truth  itself,  more  as- 
suredly than  in  the  Catholic  consent  of  His  Church. 

2.   That  the  present  aspect  of  the  world  is  much  opj)oscd  to  it. 

When,  after  being  engaged  in  such  contemplations,  we  lift  up 
our  eyes  upon  the  present  state  of  the  world,  an  extraordinary 
aspect  of  things  meets  our  view.  The  knowledge  of  God,  hasten- 
ing to  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ;  and  a  re- 
markable combination  of  circumstances  at  work,  to  produce 
effects,  the  opposite  to  what  has  been  hitherto  witnessed  in  the 
world.  The  art  of  printing,  bringing  home  this  knowledge  to 
all ;  the  means  which  Providence  has  formerly  allowed  to  hide 
it,  not  only  from  the  Heathen,  and  the  Jew,  but  also  from  the 
Christian,  (by  a  mysterious  economy,  which  has  been  long  per- 
mitted in  the  Church  of  Rome,)  we  see  now  removed  ;  men  of 
various  creeds,  opposed  in  principles  and  opposed  in  discipline, 
one  might  almost  say  Christians  and  Unbelievers,  combining  to- 
gether in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  Add  to  this,  preachers 
and  teachers  of  various  parties  and  from  various  motives,  all 
busily  engaged  in  imparting  religious  instruction.    Schools  more- 

*  For  an  account  of  this  system,  see  Mr.  Faber  "  on  the  Apostolicity  of 
Triniturianism  ;"  B.  1st,  c.  viii.  and  the  passages  there  referred  to.  See  also  Mr. 
Newman's  Arians,  c.  1,  sect.  iii. 
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«>v»>r,  aiitl  many  on  an  cxtcnMv<;  nnooiial  systcni.  C'liurclics  antl 
altars  thrown  o|)cn  to  all,  from  the  loss  of  church  tliiicipiine  :  and, 
what  is  worthy  of  notice,  Christianity  acknowledged  as  true,  by 
persons  of  the  worst  principles.  Discoveries  of  science  too, 
opening  to  us  the  boundless  extent  of  the  material  world,  which 
we  cannot  but  suppose  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  religious 
condition  of  mankind,  aa  manifestations  of  God.  Add  moreover 
a  new  principle,  unknown  to  former  ages,  prevailing  throughout 
the  world,  in  the  shape,  not  only  of  an  Article  of  Faith,  but  as 
the  one  and  only  Article,  indeed  as  one  so  imjiortant,  and  requir- 
ing to  be  received  with  such  authority,  as  to  supersede  the  very 
fabric  of  the  Church  :  dispensing  with  her  Sacraments,  her 
Creeds,  her  Liturgies,  her  Discipline ;  and  this  principle  is,  that 
the  highest  and  most  sacred  of  all  Christian  doctrines,  is  to  be 
brought  before,  and  pressed  home  to,  all  persons  indiscriminately 
and  most  especially  to  those  who  are  leading  unchristian  lives. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  case. 
And  so  much  does  the  opinion  prevail  of  the  value  of  religious 
knowledge  merely  and  of  itself,  that  when  public  attention  was 
lately  called  to  the  commemoration  of  the  familiar  use  of  the 
Scriptures  for  these  last  SOO  years,  we  heard  no  expressions  on 
the  subject  which  implied  any  thing  like  that  feeling  of  appre- 
hension, which  the  foregoing  remarks  would  have  led  us  to  attach 
to  it.  Nor  was  it  at  all  looked  upon  as  that  trying  dispensation 
which  the  Baptist  spoke  of,  as  of  the  axe  laid  unto  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  the  coming  wrath,  and  the  siAing  of  the  wheat.  Nor 
was  the  awful  import  of  those  words  considered,  "  be  ye  sure  of 
this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you"  (Luke  x. 
1 1 ),  and  "  for  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world"  (John  ix.  39). 
Nor  was  our  case  at  all  alluded  to  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Cho- 
razin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  or  of  them  to  whom  our  Lord 
said,  **  if  I  had  not  come  and  8{A)ken  unto  them  they  had  not  had 
sin."  There  leems  also  an  impatience  at  any  book  being  held  back 
from  any  person,  as  too  high  and  sacred  for  them  ;  it  is  a  thing 
not  understood.  And  so  far  from  it  being  considered  necessary 
to  keep  persons  from  church  on  account  of  irreligioas  lives,  it  is 
usually  thought  that  every  thing  is  done,  if  they  can  be  brought 
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to  it.  There  is  also  an  inclination  to  put  aside  tlie  Old  Testament 
for  the  more  exclusive  use  of  the  gospel  itself,  which  is  contained 
in  it.  And  indeed  full  statements  of  religious  truth  have  been 
thought  so  necessary,  as  to  have  produced  ways  of  thinking  often 
unnatural,  of  which  this  is  an  instance.  A  writer,  investigating 
the  existence  of  Christian  truth  in  the  Church,  has  thouglit  it 
necessary  to  find  explicit  declarations  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
atonement  by  the  individual  as  the  only  proof  of  the  preservation 
of  the  faith.  The  effect  of  which  becomes  equivalent  to  this, 
that  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  child  might  be  condemned  for 
undutifulness,  unless  it  could  be  proved,  that  he  had  made  use  of 
expressions  of  strong  filial  attachment. 

This  general  tendency  of  things  cannot,  I  think,  be  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  former  observations,  without  some  serious 
thought  in  every  reflecting  mind,  "  waiting  to  see  what  God  will 
do  ;"  and  not  without  some  distrust  of  popular  views,  and  super- 
ficial appearances,  and  an  anxious  desire  for  some  anchor  of  the 
soul,  in  this  new  trial  which  seems  coming  upon  the  world.  And 
cautious  as  we  ought  to  be  in  speculations  respecting  the  future, 
yet  there  is  a  thought  which  occurs,  which  one  is  almost  afraid  to 
mention,  lest  it  should  not  be  with  sufficient  seriousness.  Whether 
when  noticed  in  conjunction  with  the  dangerous  consequences 
which  have  been  observed  to  follow  our  Lord's  disclosures  of 
Himself,  and  the  fact  of  those  having  been  pronounced  the  worst 
to  whom  most  knowledge  was  vouchsafed,  and  that  so  frequently 
as  to  mark  a  kind  of  mysterious  and  perhaps  prophetical  tendency 
of  things  which  seem  to  point  that  way  ;  whether,  I  say,  all  these 
circumstances  may  not  indicate  the  coming  of  a  time  when 
'*  knowledge  may  indeed  cover"  the  world,  but  '•  the  love  of  the 
many  shall  have  waxed  cold,"  and  faith  be  scarce  found.  There 
is  something  of  prophetic  admonition  in  the  advice  which  St. 
Paul  gives  to  persons  under  a  similar  apprehension,  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  where  the  stay  against  Anti-CiiRisT 
is  this  :  "  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  tradi- 
tions which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word  or  by  our 
epistle."  In  looking  to  that  epistle  for  some  practical  guidance, 
the  general  princijde  on  which  this  steadfastness  must  be  founded 
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u  here  giYen,  namely,  an  adherence  to  the  Catholic  trutli  written 
and  unwrittca'. 

3.  Practical  ruUt  afforded  by  it  in  Uke  investigation  qf  Truth. 

And  now  the  observatiom  which  have  been  made  respecting 
God's  mode  of  revealing  Himself  to  mankind  will  furnish  us  with 
wome  important  general  rules  for  the  attainment  of  religious 
truth.  If  in  the  MMramenta  we  have  in  some  especial  sense  the 
preaent  power  of  Goo  among  us,  and  the  episcopal  and  priestly 
■ucctwion  have  in  them  something  divine,  as  channels  which 
convey,  as  it  were,  such  His  Presence  to  us ;  according  to  the 
analogy  of  what  has  been  said,  we  must  expect  to  6nd  in  them 
sonedung  that  hidetM  it$clf,  soroediing  like  the  personal  presence 
of  our  LoRO  in  His  incarnation,  surrounded  with  difficulties  to 
the  carnal  mind,  withdrawing  itself,  and  leaving  excuses  for  the 
Divine  Power  being  denied  ;  for  did  they  come  to  us  in  a  strong, 
unquestionable  shape,  with  the  palpable  evidence  by  some  re- 
quired, they  would  come  to  us  in  a  manner  unlike  all  other 
Divine  manifestations.  These  would  lead  us  to  expect,  that  they 
should  be  left  in  so  delicate  a  manner,  that  he  who  wishes  to 
ascertain  the  truth  may  find  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  evidence, 
so  as  by  a  fine  clue  to  lead  him  into  all  the  treasures  of  the 
Divine  blessings,  but  yet  of  such  a  kind  that  he  who  will  not 
afford  them  such  affectionate  attention  will  lose  all  those  high 
privities'.  The  secret  of  such  enquiries  is  given  us  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  (xxiii.  26),  "  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart,  and 
let  thine  eyes  t^Merve  my  ways."     For  the  whole  case,  in  the 

*  It  is  to  b«  obwmd  that  where  lepanitista  bold  the  CathoHc  truth,  they  hold  it 
•M  tnok  Scdptmv  only,  far  others  on  the  plea  of  Scripturml  authority  deny  the 
aaine,  btttfroa  tiadkioa  mffUod  by  the  Church,  which  Itas  been  to  them  the 
key  tb  tho  ScrfftoiM. 

'  Tht  MiMrfafS  attondant  on  the  reception  of  this  tmtli  seenu  to  be  pronWd 
whaa  tbs  eoaualnioa  b  IrM  given  to  the  apostles,  when  it  was  said,  that  he  who 
would  "  receive  a  peofbot  in  tk«  mtmt  of  a  prophet  shall  receive"  the  propor- 
liooaie  roward  «t  that  fniwinlwion  (St.  Matt  x.  41)  ;  and  the  word  "  the  tent" 
(ayaallH)  iaaload  of  die  prtacfaers,  or  the  teachers,  imaiediately  sett  bcim  m 
llM  valw  «f  audi  Mag  la  tlw  mmmiaiion,  leadiof  ns  lo  took  back  by  faith,  and 
■at  lo  apyartat  Ihiio. 

VOL.  IV. — Ko.  80.  r 
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search  after  God,  is  a  trial  of  the  affections,  and  whatever  that 
knowledge  may  be,  of  which  such  great  things  are  spoken,  it 
iraphes  affection  combined  with,  and  giving  Hfe  to  the  understand- 
ing, otherwise  dead,  and  after  some  heavenly  manner  illuminating 
and  spiritualizing  it.  To  require,  therefore,  that  such  subjects 
should  come  to  us  in  a  more  sensible  and  palpable  way,  before 
we  will  accept  them,  betrays  the  same  temper  of  mind  as  that  of 
requiring  a  sign  ;  or  at  best,  it  is  but  that  weak  belief  which  says, 
"  unless  I  handle  and  feel  I  will  not  believe,"  and  which  therefore 
loses  the  highest  blessing,  "  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed." 

If  the  Divine  presence  is  among  us  in  these  things,  unbelief 
must  be  met  as  our  Lord  met  that  of  the  Jews.  The  obstacles 
to  their  belief  were,  first,  low  conceptions  of  God's  Messiah  and 
His  promises.  To  obviate  these  our  Saviour  drew  their  atten- 
tion to  that  prophecy  where  David  himself  called  Him  Lord  ; 
and,  secondly,  their  looking  out  for  a  sign,  which  called  from  our 
Lord  such  visible  indications  of  grief.  And  the  remedy  which 
He  pointed  out  for  this  latter  was  this,  that  they  should  judge  of 
heavenly  matters  as  they  did  of  earthly,  such  as  indications  of 
the  weather,  by  affording  them  such  attention  as  a  person  pays 
to  any  object  respecting  which  he  is  solicitous.  They  who  best 
know  those  signs  of  the  weather  are  they  whose  interest  it  is  to 
know  them. 

The  outset,  therefore,  of  such  enquiries  is,  first,  that  we  should 
form  high  conceptions  of  the  Divine  promises  and  expressions, 
such,  for  instance,  as  **  this  is  my  body"  (the  only  expression,  I 
believe,  in  the  whole  of  Scripture  used,  on  one  single  occasion, 
which  has  been  recorded  four  distinct  times  in  precisely  the  same 
words) ;  and  the  second  requisite  is  such  an  interest  as  would 
open  our  minds  to  acquiesce  in  the  proofs  of  probable  evidence. 
Both  of  these  would  make  the  reception  of  the  truth  to  depend 
upon  natural  piety.  It  appears  that  that  temper  of  mind  which 
is  produced  by  obedience  to  the  fifth  commandment,  as  extend- 
ing through  the  various  relations  of  life,  is  the  foundation  of  that 
in  the  character  in  which  piety  or  devotion  consists,  producing, 
as  it  were,  that  habitual  attitude  of  the  soul.     And  this  piety  to 
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(jOD  givet  life  again  in  return  to  that  piety  which  embraces  all 
those  loirer  relations,  considering  soch  superiors  as  invested  in 
variaua  ways  with  aomcthing  of  a  Divine  [Hrerogative,  as  faint 
emblems  or  auharitrtet  of  the  Supreme  Father  and  Governor. 
Now,  this  highest  temper  of  mind  in  natural  religion,  becoming 
spirituaiited  and  exalted  in  the  Christian,  is  rendered  immediately 
in  him  the  channel  by  which  are  conveyed  to  him  all  tliose  gifts 
in  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  consists.  For  first  of  all,  by  this 
temper  of  mind  the  Christian's  affections  are  carried  up  through 
all  these  inferior  relations  (by  which  the  knowledge  and  power  of 
Christianity  is  brought  down  to  him)  to  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
as  the  fountain  of  all  good.  And  then,  again,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  high  sense  of  reverence  for  our  Lord's  person,  without  in- 
vesting all  who  approach  Him  with  some  portion  of  the  same. 
This  Nature  itself  shows  us  in  tlie  case  of  any  strong  attach- 
ment :  and  this  would  exist  in  all  degrees  according  to  the  nenr- 
aesa  of  such  persons.  At  first  it  would  extend  to  apostles,  then 
to  apostolical  men  and  fathers,  and  then  to  those  commissioned 
of  the  same.  This  is  so  necessarily  the  result  of  affection,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  violence  to  it  without  impairing  that  aff*ec- 
tion  itself.  For  instance,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  think 
slightingly  of  apostolical  fathers,  without  thinking  so,  in  some 
degree,  of  apostles :  and  we  cannot  think  slightingly  of  apostles, 
without  lowering  our  veneration  for  our  Lord  Himself. 

The  question,  therefore,  never  need  be,  whether  an  ordinance, 
such  as  tliat  of  Episcopacy,  can  be  proved  to  be  of  Divine  com- 
mmd,  for  it  luui  been  observed,  that  our  Lord  never  said  that  He 
was  the  Christ.  But  He  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  so, 
nor  was  it  the  less  necessary  that  He  should  be  received  as  such. 
All  the  extemnl  evidence  required  would  be,  whether  there  are 
indications  of  a  Divine  preference  given  to  it,  for  if  this  can  be 
proved,  it  is  sufficient  for  a  dutiful  spirit.  In  such  considera- 
tions, all  that  can  be  said  is,  "  he  that  can  receive  it,  let  him 
receive  it,"  and  that  "  the  poor  in  spirit"  occupy  "  the  kingdom." 

It  follows,  that,  although  such  knowledge  be  the  result  of 
"  senses  exercised  in  the  discernment  of  good  and  evil,"  yet  iliat 
it  depends  doc  oo  intellectnal  aenteoaw,  or  subtle  reasonings. 

wt 
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Religion  being  a  practical  matter,  a  disposition  to  argument 
should  be  discouraged,  and  the  thoughts  directed  to  something 
practically  good  ;  as  God  does  not  reveal  Himself  excepting  to 
a  certain  disposition,  the  question  is  one  of  natural  piety. 

As  our  Saviour  pointed  to  His  works,  instead  of  declaring 
Himself,  after  the  same  manner,  when,  in  the  times  of  Origen,  the 
secret  discipline  was  practised  in  the  Church,  which  seems  to 
correspond  to  our  Saviour's  concealing  Himself,  he  pointed  to 
the  lives  of  Christians,  t.  e.  to  the  works  of  Christ  shown  in 
them,  as  the  strongest  evidence  which  he  could  offer  to  the  world. 
The  truth  must  ever  be  propagated  by  some  way  of  this  kind, 
and  not  by  argument.  It  is  perceived  whether  certain  principles 
are  seriously  held  with  that  consistency  and  constancy  of  endur- 
ance which  attends  the  conviction  of  truth.  It  is  to  this  evidence 
that  the  eye  of  mankind  looks,  and  from  which  flow  its  strong 
persuasions,  otherwise  they  are  not  held  so  as  to  become  a  part 
of  the  character  in  those  that  hear  of  them,  and  therefore  not  in 
reality  held  as  moral  principles  of  truth. 

4.   This  principle  of  Reserve  applied  to  jyrevaillng  opinions  on 
promoting  Religion. 

The  subject  under  discussion  may  in  the  next  place  be  wisely 
applied  as  a  test  to  the  popular  modes  of  extending  Christianity, 
which  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  And  these  may  be  con- 
sidered under  three  heads,  that  of  bringing  churches  near  to  the 
houses  of  every  body,  cheap  publications,  and  national  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  building  of  churches,  our  Lord's  testimony 
to  the  widow's  mite,  and  the  costly  ointment^  and  to  the  intention 
of  the  man  after  His  own  heart,  prove  such  works  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  acceptable  to  Him,  and  therefore  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  good.  And  the  sacrifices  they  require  are  greatly 
beneficial  to  the  individual,  merely  as  religious  sacrifices.  It  is 
also  very  important  as  setting  up  a  witness,  of  which  character 
alone  many  of  the  best  actions  must  be.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  natural  expressions  of  a  heart  rightly  disposed,  as  offerings 
made  to  God,  arising  in  Him,  and  resting  in  Him  as  their  end  ; 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
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religion  higher  and  better  than  such.  Merely,  I  repeat,  as  obla- 
tiont  to  God,  and  having  reference  to  Him  alone :  and  which  of 
course  cannot  be  too  costly  and  expensive  in  proportion  to  our 
own  habits  of  life,  which  natural  piety  itself  would  teach.  It 
were  painful  to  think  we  should  bestow  ornaments  on  our  own 
bouses,  and  leave  the  house  of  God  without. 

But  when  the  utilitarian  view  of  the  subject  is  taken,  are  we 
not  thinking  that  we  may  do  by  human  means,  and  such  as  partake 
of  this  world,  that  which  is  the  work  of  God  alone,  as  if  the 
mammon  of  the  world  could  promote  the  cause  of  God  ?  For  if 
the  erection  of  churches,  which  from  commodiousness  and  easiness 
of  access  are  to  invite,  and  from  their  little  cost  partake  more  of 
a  low  contriving  expediency  than  of  a  generous  love  of  God,  is  to 
do  the  work  of  religion,  then  is  it  more  easy  to  win  souls  than 
Scripture  will  warrant  us  in  supposing.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
maxim  be  true,  that  "  men  venerate  that  which  resistetb  them, 
and  that  which  courteth  their  favour  they  despise',"  then  have 
we  to  fear  lest,  rather  than  doing  good,  we  be  breaking  that  holy 
law,  which  hath  commanded,  that  we  give  not  that  which  is  holy 
to  the  dogs ;  the  Church's  best  gifts  be  trod  under  foot,  and  her 
enemies  turn  and  rend  her.  For  if  churches  are  to  be  brought 
home  to  all,  then  are  all  persons  to  be  brought  into  churches,  and 
this  by  human  means.  Thus  immediately  connected  with  that 
view  alluded  to  is  that  of  eloquence  and  pleasing  delivery,  a 
powerful  worldly  engine,  unlike  that  weak  instrument  which  St. 
Paul  calls  "  the  foolishness  of  preaching* ;"  and  liturgies  made 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  generality,  and  canonical  hours  relin- 
quished for  those  which  are  more  popular,  and  sacred  things 
brought  out  of  their  chaste  reserve,  and  put  forth  to  attract.    We 

'  Tbnqrduin. 

*  It  k  worthy  of  podce,  tlutt  in  tho  ParkUn  Breviary,  in  its  long  Mrviets  br 
iht  PeMt  of  IMBeotka,  compowii  of  pnw^i  froon  ScHptore,  bjraano  mod  koni* 
tin,  tbett  appeals  a*  aUiuion  to  this  nd  a*  the  oljicot  of  bvildiog  ehardios,  vis. 
ihc  ceaverttef  of  penou  by  preaching.  It  aboonda  with  allu»ions  to  building  up 
the  tpirftual  teflipie,  and  to  the  awful  pretence  of  OoD  in  Hi*  larraments.  What- 
rvrr  olffecdoaa  may  he  made  to  thb  teatioMMiy,  it  aervea  at  all  events  to  prove 
what  tht  iiHgiee  of  a  tttmtr  age  was. 
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have  not  so  learned  of  Him  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to- 
day, and  for  ever.  Of  Him  it  is  said,  that  •*  He  spake  the 
word  unto  them  as  they  were  able  to  hear  it' ;"  and  that  our 
Lord's  own  mode  of  teaching  was  the  one  prescribed  to  His 
Apostles  is  evident  from  the  instructions,  *'  unto  whatsoever  city 
ye  enter,  enquire  who  in  it  is  worthy,  and  there  abide'." 

All  acceptance  of  divine  truth,  and  all  religious  worship  must 
be  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  individual,  and  the  more  inconve- 
nience or  self-denial  such  an  act  is  accompanied  with,  the  more 
does  it  partake  of  the  nature  of  such  spontaneous  action.  The 
dealings  of  our  Lord  seem  intended  to  call  out  this  self-denial, 
but  in  no  way  to  force  it,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  it ;  on 
the  contrary.  He  appears  to  withdraw  to  avoid  such  an  effect, 
"  when  cast  out  He  resisted  not,  but  retired,"  as  Chrysostom  says. 
The  Church  system  is  founded  on  this  principle  ;  the  daily  service 
actually  requires  such  a  devotional  habit  formed  by  self-discipline, 
which  no  attraction  or  external  motive  can  supply  the  place  of. 
The  writer  has  heard  it  well  remarked,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Clmrch  has  ever  been  to  prefer  earlier  hours  of  the  day,  the  pre- 
sent system  of  the  world  the  later  hours,  for  religious  services. 
The  same  may  be  applied  also  to  the  morning  of  life,  to  whicli 
the  Church  looks  more  than  to  a  late  repentance.  This  arises 
from  the  former  requiring  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual, 
the  latter  meeting  him  in  his  indolence.  However  this  may  be, 
all  tlie  good  that  can  be  done  to  others  must  be  by  calling  out 
by  some  means  their  self-denial.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
preached,"  but  the  "  violent"  alone  "  press  into  the  possession 
of  it."  na0i7/iara  /ia0j//xara  was  an  ancient  proverb,  and  is 
universally  extensive  ;  there  is  no  strength  but  in  the  Cross.  It 
will  always  be  true  of  human  nature,  that  it  cannot  approach  God 
without  a  sacrifice. 

Much  of  what  is  here  said  may  be  applied  to  an  indiscriminate 
distribution  of  Bibles  and  religious  publications.  We  must  not 
expect  that  the  work,  which  occasioned  our  Saviour  and  His 
disciples  so  mucli  pains,  can  be  done  by  such  means.     We  have 

'   St.  Markiv.  33.  '  St.  Matt.  x.  11. 
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rather  to  look  widi  awe  on  these  new  dealings  of  Providence 
with  mankind.  It  might  perhaps  be  thought  tliat,  if  it  is  a  state 
of  the  heart  alone  which  can  receive  the  truth,  to  bring  it  forward 
before  persons  unprepared  to  ackiMwledge  it  does  not  signify. 
Soch  persons  cannot  receive  it,  and  therefore  the  effect  is  merely 
nugatory  and  unavailing.  But  this  does  not  follow  :  that  they 
cannot  receive  it  is  the  appointment  of  God,  but  bar  attempting 
to  act  contrary  to  His  mode  of  acting  may  be  productive  of  evil. 
It  may  arise  from  a  want  of  real  seriousness  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  it  may  be  that  for  this  reason  we  are  not  acting  under 
the  leaching  of  God,  and  that,  in  consequence,  these  effects  are 
prevailing.  Are  we  rightly  estimating  the  consequence  of  a  bare 
knowledge  of  the  Gc»spel  ?  As  a  proof  that  religious  knowledge 
has  been  otherwise  considered  may  be  mentioned  one  of  the 
short  practical  rules  attributed  to  St.  Basil :  the  question  is  asked 
"  whether  it  be  advantageous  to  learn  many  tilings  out  of  Scrip- 
ture 7"  the  answer  implies,  that,  though  it  be  necessary  for  those 
wboee  office  it  is  to  instruct,  yet  that  all  should  be  cautious  that, 
according  to  the  Apostle's  injunction,  "  they  think  soberly'," 
earnestly  learn  their  own  duty,  and  do  it,  only  caring  for  and 
bent  on  attaining  that  blessing,  "  well  done,  good  servant,  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  rule  over 
many*."     The  next  question  and  answer  is  the  following : 

"  Q.  How  ought  they  to  receive  the  gift,  who  have  been 
deemed  worthy  to  learn  the  four  Gospels  ?' 

"  A.  Since  the  Lord  hath  declared  that  '  to  whom  men  have 
committed  much,  of  him  they  will  ask  the  more*,'  they  ought  to 
be  more  exceedingly  afraid,  and  give  earnest  heed,  as  the  Apostle 
hath  taught  us,  saying,  '  as  workers  together  with  Him,  we 
bcaeech  you  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain^.'  And 
this  will  be  the  case  if  we  be  perstiaded  by  the  Lord  when  He 
saiih,  '  if  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them*.'" 

Here  he  evidently  seems  to  think  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospels  was  a  matter  for  the  most  serious  apprehension,  not  to 

>  Rom.  xU.  3.        '  Matt.  %tt.  SI.         *  Luke  xiL  48.         •  3  Cur.  t\.  \. 
*  Jobo  siii.  17. 
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be  lightly  coveted,  but  received  with  fear.  And  these  occur 
among  religious  rules  most  sensible  and  practical. 

Thirdly,  with  regard  to  national  schools.  I  would  be  careful 
not  to  say  any  thing  that  might  appear  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
religious  knowledge,  but  to  say  that  such  knowledge  is  a  treasure 
of  so  transcendent  a  nature,  that  it  must  be  handled  with  sacred 
care,  is  not  to  depreciate,  but  to  exalt  its  value.  As  our  Lokd 
led  persons  gradually  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  quiet 
teaching,  by  leading  them  to  observe  His  works,  by  drawing  out 
their  self-denial  and  engaging  their  confidence,  so,  in  obedience  to 
His  command  "  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,"  the  system  of 
the  Church  is  that  of  parental  and  pastoral  training,  and  buildin<»' 
up  by  practical  instruction,  such  as  catechising  and  the  use  of  a 
constant  devotional  form.  These  not  having  been  sufficiently 
carried  on  has  given  rise  to  two  effects  :  the  one  is  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance given  to  preaching,  in  order  to  supply  the  want,  as  if 
it  were  able  powerfully  to  bring  to  the  heart  that  knowledge  which 
has  not  been  received  into  the  character  by  gradual  inculcation 
and  discipHne;  the  other  effect  has  been  the  system  of  large 
national  schools,  the  object  of  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Church,  to  impart  sacred  knowledge  without  any  of  this  train- 
ing as  coinciding  with  it,  except  in  a  very  limited  way,  and  to 
inculcate  knowledge  without  adequately  instilling  a  sense  of  its 
practical  importance. 

With  regard  to  preaching,  that  it  cannot  of  itself  supply  the 
want  of  the  other  requisites,  is  evident.  George  Herbert,  indeed, 
speaks  highly  of  it  as  an  instrument  of  good,  but  only  as  subsi- 
diary. And  what  are  his  preacher's  qualifications?  "The 
character  of  his  sermons,"  he  says,  •*  is  holiness  ;  he  is  not  witty, 
or  learned,  or  eloquent,  but  holy."  In  another  place,  he  says,  his 
library,  from  which,  of  course,  his  stores  are  drawn,  is  "  a  divine 
life."  Speech,  therefore,  with  him  is  chiefly  efficacious,  as  the 
means  by  which  the  all-prevailing  force  of  example  passes  from 
one  to  another ;  and  this  brings  the  subject  again  to  tlie  point 
this  treatise  would  inculcate,  that  the  only  way  to  promote  "ood 
in  others  is  to  begin  by  self-discipline. 

In  addition  to  yll  this  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  effect  of 
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the  Church  as  a  wimess,  though  in  a  manner  silent  and  out  of 
kighi,  in  something  very  great  and  incalculable,  of  which  I  would 
adduce  the  following  instance.  Before  the  Reformation  the 
Church  recogniied  the  seven  hours  of  prayer.  However  these 
may  have  been  practically  neglected,  or  hidden  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  there  is  no  estimating  what  inHuence  this  may  have  had 
on  common  people's  minds  secretly,  but  we  find  strong  traces  of  it 
in  these  circumstances ;  that  not  only  wore  numerous  books  of 
devotion  written  by  persons  of  a  Catholic  spirit,  recognizing 
these  appointed  hours,  but  many  others  were  evidently  attempt* 
ing  to  realise  to  their  own  minds  some  influence  or  feeling  of 
want  which  this  system  had  lefl  on  their  thoughts.  Thus  we 
have  Nicholas  Ferrar  supporting  in  his  family  an  unceasin^r  round 
of  worship,  night  and  day,  and  reading  the  whole  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  We  have  William  Law  recommending 
every  independent  Christian  to  appoint  with  himself  these  fre- 
quent hours  of  prayer,  making  the  object  of  each  a  distinct  grace 
or  virtue  ;  and  Robert  Nelson  advises  us  thus  to  realize  each  day 
some  Christian  duty.  Dr.  Sherlock  of  Winwick,  in  his  Practical 
Christian,  is  another  instance ;  and  many  others  might  be  adduced 
to  prove  the  effect  which  this  system  had  produced  in  their 
minds  ;  though  the  Breviary  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
in  their  thoughts.  Since  the  former  system  has  worn  out  of 
people's  recollections,  and  the  two  daily  services  have  been  for- 
gotten, practical  books  of  devotion  have  been  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  such  as  have  appeared  have  been  from  persons  who 
have  been  comparatively  more  alive  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
obligation  in  the  Church.  And  yet  any  form  of  religion  that 
doea  not  support  devotional  habits  must  be  essentially  wrong. 

These  means  arc  of  a  more  unobtrusive  and  retiring  character 
than  the  Age  approves  of,  but  still  this  is  the  temper  of  the 
Church,  as  it  always  has  been.  Indeed,  the  great  occasions  of 
difference  on  which  many  Separatists  have  left,  or  would  leave, 
her  bosom,  have  been  this  very  temper  of  reserve,  which  she  has 
inherited  from  the  beginning.  It  nuiy  be  observed,  that  they 
have  in  many  cases  taken  some  single  doctrine ;  which  they  have 
put  forward  in  a  bold  and  prominent  way,  ami  made  the  ceniri' 
of  a  self* formed  system,  which  the  Church  holds  as  well  as  them- 
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selves,  but  after  a  certain  manner  of  reserve,  in  a  certain  proj)or- 
tion  and  in  combination  with  others. 

5.   On  the  necessity  of  bringing  forward  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  most  import- 
ant in  this  point  of  view, —  the  prevaihng  notion  of  bringing  for- 
ward the  Atonement  explicitly  and  prominently  on  all  occasions. 
It  is  evidently  quite  opposed  to  what  we  consider  the  teaching  of 
Scripture,  nor  do  we  find  any  sanction  for  it  in  the  Gospels.  If 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  appear  to  favour  it,  it  is  only  at  first 
sight.  The  singular  characteristic  of  St.  Paul,  as  shown  in  all 
his  Epistles  and  speeches,  seems  to  have  been  a  going  out  of 
himself  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  put  himself  in  the  circum- 
stances of  others.  This  will  account  for  the  occasions  on  which 
he  brings  forward  this  dbctrine  ;  as  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Galatians.  In  both  of  these  cases,  the  prejudices  which 
closed  up  their  ears  against  the  reception  of  the  truth  were  such 
as  were  essentially  opposed  to  the  Atonement.  So  much  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  does  the  Holy  Spirit  adapt  His  teaching  to 
the  wants  of  each,  as  our  Lord  did  in  His  Incarnation,  a  principle 
which  is  opposed  to  this  opinion. 

There  is  another  point  which  might  seem  to  countenance  it, 
that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  at  all  times  preaching  "  Christ 
crucified  ;"  and  it  being  said  by  Origcn  that  Christ  crucified  was 
the  first  doctrine  taught,  and  that  of  our  Lord's  divinity  the  last 
which  men  come  to  know.  But  this,  in  fact,  so  far  from  contra- 
dicting, strongly  confirms  the  view  here  taken  ;  it  will  be  evident, 
on  a  little  attention,  that  when  St.  Paul  thus  speaks,  it  is  not  the 
Atonement  and  Divinity  of  our  Lord  which  he  brings  forward, 
although  it  is  implied  in  that  saying.  The  whole  of  St.  Paul's 
life  and  actions,  after  his  conversion,  and  the  whole  of  his  teach- 
ing, as  appears  from  the  Epistles,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
notliing  else  but  a  setting  forth  of  Christ  crucified,  as  the  one 
great  principle  which  absorbed  all  his  heart,  and  actuated  all  his 
conduct.  It  was  the  wood  cast  into  the  waters  which  entirely 
changed  them  into  its  own  nature,  and  impregnated  them  with 
itself.     This  is  intimated  by  expressions  of  this  kind  which  are 
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of  continiuU  occurrence,  such  a*,  "God  forbid  that  I  shouUI glory 
save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  "  I  was  determined 
oot  to  know  any  thing  among  you  but  Christ  crucified  ;"  "  Dut 
we  preach  Christ  crucified."  Now  these  words  of  course  imply 
**  the  Atonement "  as  a  life-giving  principle  contained  in  thero ; 
but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  contain  nothing 
more,  or  that,  by  preaching  the  Atonement,  we  are  preaching 
what  St.  Paul  meant  by  Christ  crucified.  It  may  be  teen  by  an 
attention  to  the  context  in  all  the  pasaages  where  these  expres- 
aions  occur,  that  it  is  a  very  different  view,  and  in  fact,  the  op- 
posite to  the  modem  notion,  which  St.  Paul  always  intends  by 
it.  It  is  the  necessity  of  our  being  crucified  to  the  world,  it  is 
our  humiliation  together  with  Him,  mortification  of  the  flesh, 
beiog  made  conformable  to  His  sufferings  and  Hb  death.  It  was 
a  doctrine  which  was  "  foolishness  to  the  wise  and  an  offence  to 
the  Jew,"  on  account  of  the  abasement  of  the  natural  man  which 
it  implied.  Whereas,  the  notion  now  prevailing  is  attractive  to 
the  world,  in  the  naked  way  in  which  it  is  put  forth,  so  as  rather 
to  diminish,  than  increase,  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  consequent 
humiliation.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  conveyed  in  the 
expression  of  Christ  crucified,  as  used  by  St.  Paul,  it  is  by  teach- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  our  mortification,  which  is 
repi^nant  to  opinions  now  received.  It  is  expressing,  in  other 
words,  our  Saviour's  declaration,  "he  that  coroeth  aAer  me  must 
take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me."  They  both  imply  that 
we  cannot  approach  God  without  a  sacrifice, — a  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  human  nature  in  union  with  that  of  our  Saviour.  Doth 
of  which  seem  to  be  taught  in  the  legal  sacrifices. 

The  Cross  of  Christ  which  St.  Paul  preached  was  that  by 
which  "  the  world  was  crucified  to  him  and  he  was  crucified  to 
the  world,"  "  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dyii^  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  And  precisely  the  same  was  the  teaching  of  our  blessed 
Xioxo  also.  His  own  humiliation,  and  the  necessity  of  our 
horoiliation  together  with  Him,  was  the  doctrine  signified  by  the 
Cross  which  He  put  forth  and  inculcated  on  the  multitude,  in 
distinction  from  that  of  His  own  divinity,  and  our  salvation 
through  the  sanw,  which  He  ratJier  kept  secret.  This  is  remark- 
ably »hown  in  tlie  8th  chapter  of  St.  Mark ;  after  the  confession 
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of  St.  Peter  it  is  added,  and  "  He  charged  them  that  they  should 
tell  no  man  concerning  Him."  And  He  began  to  teach  them,  as 
the  account  continues,  concerning  His  sufferings,  to  which  it  is 
immediately  added,  "  and  he  spake  that  saying  openly,"  and  the 
account  proceeds,  and  "  when  He  had  called  the  people  unto 
Him  with  His  disciples  also,  He  said  unto  them,  "  Whosoever 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  me."  We  cannot  but  contrast  the  full  declarations, 
so  often  repeated,  concerning  His  sufferings,  with  the  mysterious 
silence  respecting  His  divinity  ;  and  we  must  observe  that  the 
mention  of  those  sufferings  is  introduced  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  necessity  of  His  disciples  drinking  of  the  same  cup. 

In  all  things  it  would  appear  that  this  doctrine,  so  far  from  its 
being  what  is  supposed,  is  in  fact  the  very  "  secret  of  the  Lord," 
which  Solomon  says  "  is  with  the  righteous,"  and  "  the  covenant" 
not  to  be  lightly  spoken  of  by  man,  but  which  "  He  will  show  to 
them  that  fear  Him:"  That  knowledge  which  is  blessed,  because 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  reveal  it,  but  the  Father  only.  The 
"  hidden  manna"  which  He  ivill  give  to  those  who  overcome  the 
world :  the  white  stone,  with  "  a  new  name"  written  thereon, 
"  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it." 

The  cause  of  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  this  modern 
opinion,  of  the  necessity  of  preaching  the  Atonement  thus  ex- 
plicitly, seems  to  be  this  :  The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is 
secretly  implied  in  the  whole  of  Scripture,  in  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Gospel  it  is  in  most 
of  the  precepts,  in  the  blessings,  in  most  of  the  parables,  so  much 
so,  that  they  would  have  no  meaning  without  it  as  the  founda- 
tion :  for  how  is  the  mourner  to  be  comforted  without  it,  or  the 
poor  in  spirit  to  have  a  kingdom  ?  how  is  the  prodigal  to  be  re- 
ceived with  such  welcome,  or  what  is  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and 
the  hidden  treasure  ?  In  like  manner  ought  it  to  pervade  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  under  the  same  Spirit,  as  doubtless  it  does 
its  Liturgies,  especially  the  Baptismal  Service.  And  as  a  more 
and  more  full  reception  of  this  truth  will  accompany  all  growth 
in  grace  in  a  good  man,  proceeding  from  Christ  crucified,  to  a 
broader,  and  deeper,  and  higher  sense  of  that  Atonement  and  our 
Lord's  divinity,  so  will  it  pervade  all  his  reaching  under  the  same 
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Spirit.  Since  the  great  loss  of  Christian  principle,  which  our 
Church  sustained  at  tlie  RebeUion  of  1G88  ;  when  she  threw  as  it 
were  out  of  her  pale  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  (together 
with  Ken  and  Kettiewell)  a  low  tone  of  morals  has  pervaded  her 
teaching,  and  not  founded  on  the  great  Christian  principle,  and 
that  Baptism,  which  implied  it,  has  been  much  forgotten.  The  re- 
action which  usually  attends  popular  feeling,  has  brought  in  the 
present  opiniooa,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  lias  rather  caught 
at  the  shadow,  than  atuined  to  the  substance,  of  that  truth,  uhicli 
is  as  much  above  our  nature,  as  heaven  is  above  earth. 

The  apparent  paradox  which  we  witness,  of  Christianity  having 
beeome  publicly  acceptable  to  the  world,  contrary  to  our  Lord's 
express  declarations,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  its  having 
been  put  forward  without  its  distinguishing  characteristic,  the 
humiliation  of  the  natural  man  :  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  having 
been  in  some  manner  hidden  :  or  those  truths  connected  with  it 
which  are  roost  agreeable  to  mankind  being  brought  forward 
alone.  '*  Had  the  design  of  our  Lord's  coming,"  says  Pascal, 
"been  the  work  of  Justification  only,  it  had  been  then  the  easiest 
task  in  the  world  to  convince  an  unbeliever.  But  since  he  came, 
aa  Isaiah  prophetically  speaks,  in  sanctificationem  el  in  scandalum, 
perverse  Infidelity  is  above  our  strength  to  conquer,  and  our  art 
to  cure."  (page  179.)  The  teaching  alluded  to  has  practically 
made  a  separation  between  these  doctrines,  or,  at  least,  has  led 
the  world  to  do  so. 

Every  great  doctrine  in  Scripture  secretly  pervades  the  whole 
of  it  under  difierent  forms,  and  in  diflferent  degrees,  and  we  can> 
not  calculate  on  the  danger  that  may  ensue,  when  we  not  only 
give  an  undue  and  exclusive  prominence  to  any  one  truth,  but 
bring  forward  that  one  singly  and  nakedly,  without  all  that 
which  accompanies  it  in  Scripture.  This  may  be  seen  in 
another  instance ;  take  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment :  it  is 
surrounded  with  speculative  difficulties  which  might  pronounce  it 
incompatible  with  the  goodness  of  God.  The  natural  man  is 
averse  to  receive  it.  But  it  comes  to  us  in  Scripture  accompanied 
with  so  many  circumstances  equally  mysterious  and  apparently 
connected  with  it,  that  a  devout  mind  becomes  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it,  in  conjunction  with  many  others,  which  it  acquiesces  in, 
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though  it  cannot  explain.  As,  for  instance,  the  imprecations  on 
the  wicked,  which  abound  in  the  Psahms,  in  which  there  is  some- 
thing incompatible  with  Christian  feeling  and  the  feebleness  of 
our  knowledge.  But  a  good  man,  instead  of  explaining  them 
away,  learns  from  them  a  sense  of  awful  acquiescence  in  the 
divine  judgments  ;  which  prepares  his  mind  to  receive  the  other 
great  doctrine,  in  a  way  that  he  would  not  otherwise  have  done. 
For  we  cannot  but  conceive  these  expressions  to  be  bound  up  in 
some  secret  manner  with  that  incomprehensible  mystery,  that,  at 
the  consummation  of  the  world,  the  righteous  shall  be  so  entirely 
resigned  to  the  Divine  will,  as  somehow,  we  know  not  how,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  destruction  of  the  wicked.  As  if  the  Almighty, 
in  these  passages  of  Scripture,  were  taking  us  into  his  own 
councils,  and  making  us,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  partakers 
of  them.  This  instance  may  serve  to  show  how  persons  may  be 
led  practically  to  reject  the  liiost  important  doctrines,  on  account 
of  their  impatience  at  other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture. 

And  not  only  is  the  exclusive  and  naked  exposure  of  so  very 
sacred  a  truth  unscriptural  and  dangerous,  but,  as  Bishop  Wilson 
says,  the  comforts  of  Religion  ought  to  be  applied  with  great 
caution.  And  moreover  to  require,  as  is  sometimes  done,  from 
both  grown  persons  and  children,  an  explicit  declaration  of  a  be- 
lief in  the  Atonement,  and  the  full  assurance  of  its  power,  appears 
equally  untenable.  For  if,  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  and  many 
others  of  the  most  approved  faith  in  Christ,  there  was  no  such 
explicit  knowledge,  it  may  be  the  case  now.  If  a  poor  woman, 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  received 
of  our  Lord  by  so  instant  a  blessing  for  touching  the  border  of 
His  clothes,  may  it  not  have  been  the  case  that  in  times,  which 
are  now  considered  dark  and  lost  to  Gospel  truth,  there  might 
have  been  many  such?  Tiiat  there  might  have  been  many  a 
helpless  person,  who  knelt  to  a  crucifix  in  a  village  churchyard, 
who  might  have  done  so  under  a  more  true  sense  of  that  faith 
which  is  unto  life,  than  those  who  are  able  to  express  the  most 
enlightened  knowledge.  And,  therefore,  though  such  as  would 
be  now  considered  in  a  state  of  darkness,  had  more  fully  arrived 
at  those  treasures  of  wisdom  which  are  hid  in  Christ. 

Now  all  these  unhallowed  approaches  to  our  blessed  SAvrouR 
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wiiich  these  principles  indicate,  will,  from  what  has  been  said,  in 
some  manner  lead  to  a  disbelief  in  His  divinity,  the  knowledge 
of  which*  it  has  been  observed,  was  that  which  He  kept  from  the 
unworthy.  Not  that  we  are  to  exj>ect  a  declaration  of  Socinian- 
ism  as  its  immediate  consequence;  but  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  the  effect  may  be  perceived  ;  first,  when  the  system  deve^ 
lops  itself  in  any  course  of  time  adequate  for  producing  its  legiti- 
mate results  ;  and,  secondly,  it  may  be  seen  in  a  subtle  shape  in 
the  tendency  it  produces  in  individuals  to  apply  familiar  and  irre- 
verent  expressions  to  our  blessed  Lord.  For  such  is,  in  fact,  a 
disguised  shape  of  Socinianism.  It  may  also  be  seen  in  a  dis- 
position to  deny  His  Divine  Presence  and  Power  in  His  Sacra- 
ment*,—the  regenerating  grace  of  one,  and  the  Spiritual  presence 
in  the  other.  And  this  view  of  the  subject  derives  confirmation 
from  the  Prophecies,  which  indicate  that  all  corruptions  tend  to 
that  apostacy  which  shall  deny  the  Son.  It  may  be  that  these 
are  but  accidental  developments  of  a  great  necessary  and  essential 
principle,  ending  in  the  denial  of  "  the  Lord  that  bought  them." 

But  these  general  tendencies  must  not  of  course  be  applied  to 
individuals,  who  may  acquiesce  in,  or  not  see  the  danger  of  the 
system  they  espouse;  for  we  know  there  is  often  a  great  deal  in 
the  character  to  counteract  one  admitted  principle ;  and  it  is 
often  the  case,  by  God's  mercy,  that  in  particular  instances 
wrong  principles  are  not  received  into  the  heart  and  conduct,  no 
more  than  in  other  cases  good  ones,  which  are  professed. 

We  must  observe,  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  all  approaches  to 
Goo  were  accompanied  with  sacrifices  and  ablutions;  in  the 
Gospel  with  the  denunciation  of  our  Saviour's,  that  none  are  to 
follow  Him  without  taking  up  the  cross  daily, — and  the  fuller 
manifestation  at  the  last  i«  seen  through  the  extreme  humiliation 
ofhtnnan  nature  in  Christ  crucified.  Afterwards,  it  is  preached 
by  St.  Paul,  while  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  ;  and  received  by  his  converts  in  a  participation  of 
the  same  sufferings.  By  St.  John,  our  Loan's  Divinity  is  put 
forth  with  tlM  repeated  and  unceaaing  exhortatioot  of  keeping 
the  CommMidinenU.  All  of  these  are  raried  expositions  of  the 
eatpresskm, "  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee,  wherefore  I  abhor  my- 
self, aiul  repent  in  dunt  and  ashes  "  (Job  xlii.  6).     Perhaps  there 
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is  no  giving  glory  to  God  without  this  humiliation  of  the  creature, 
as  David  to  the  reproaches  of  his  wife  expresses  his  holy  deter- 
mination, "  I  will  yet  be  more  vile  than  thus,  and  will  be  base  in 
mine  own  sight."  For  "  no  flesh  shall  glory  in  His  presence." 
But  what  is  remarkable  in  this  late  moral  phenomenon,  is  the  re- 
verse to  all  this, — it  is  accompanied  with  a  great  impatience,  not 
only  of  any  holding  back  of  this  Divine  truth,  but  of  the  inculca- 
tion of  it  being  accompanied  with  th^t  of  the  necessity  of  morti- 
fication and  obedience  on  the  part  of  man. 

And  here  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  necessary  tendency  to  some 
subtle  form  of  Socinianism  accompanies  all  practical  disregard  to 
Religion  when  professed  :  how  is  this  proved  in  the  case  of  the 
Roman  Church,  which,  notwithstanding  its  extensive  corruption, 
has  served,  by  God's  protection,  as  a  safeguard  for  the  Catholic 
truth  ?  It  will  explain  a  circumstance  that  seems  otherwise  un- 
accountable, the  extraordinary,  yet  powerfully  prevailing,  ten- 
dency to  substitute  the  Virgin  as  the  object  of  religious  worship. 
The  great  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  being  so  strongly 
established  among  them  by  entering  into  all  their  devotional 
forms  and  Creeds,  that  it  could  not  be  shaken,  human  depravity 
lias  sought  out  an  opening  for  itself  under  another  shape.  It  is 
by  this  means  the  natural  heart  lowers  the  object  of  its  worship 
to  its  own  frailty,  so  as  to  approach  that  object  in  Prayer  with- 
out Holiness  of  life.  Which  is  in  fact  the  object  of  every  false 
or  perverted  religion. 

6.  On  Reserve  in  speaking  of  Sacred  Things. 

In  immediate  connection  with  these  topics,  is  that  of  not  observ- 
ing any  Reserve  on  sacred  subjects,  or  rather  of  casting  aside 
that  Reserve  which  is  natural  both  in  conversation  and  in  writing. 

It  seems  to  arise  from  causes  not  unsimilar  to  those  which 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  things  alluded  to,  viz., 
an  attempt  to  remedy  certain  effects  and  symptoms  which  indi- 
cate a  want  of  Religion,  instead  of  the  want  itself. 

A  simple  and  unaffected  piety  will  fulfil  the  injunctions  of 
Scripture,  which  says  prophetically  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and 
doubtless  in  Him  of  all  His  members,  "  I  have  not  hid  Thy 
righteousness  within  my  heart,  my  talk  hath  been  of  Thy  truth 
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and  of  Thy  udvation ;"  and  **  the  mouth  of  the  righteous  speaketh 
wiadom  md  his  tongue  talketh  of  judgment ;"  hit  endeavours  will 
be  to  fulfil  the  Apostolical  injuactioD,  "  that  his  conversation  be 
good  for  the  use  of  edifying/'  **  WMoned  with  salt"  of  Scripture 
principle,  and  "  ministering  grace."  Add  to  which  that  bearing 
testimony  to  God's  truth  in  common  discourse  is  a  duty  of  the 
rery  highest  importance. 

Agreeable  to  these  commands  are  the  practical  remarks  of 
Bishop  Wilson,  that  "  hearts  truly  touched  with  the  love  of 
God  will  minister  light  and  warmth  to  each  other  in  ordinary 
conversation."  It  is  a  distinct  subject  of  his  prayers  that  he 
may  do  so ;  and  he  observes  that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  leave  all  persons  better  with  whom  he 
conversed. 

But  the  force  of  all  this  arises  from  this,  that  in  all  these  cases 
it  is  "  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 
Bishop  Wilson  himself  gives  the  caution,  that  we  should  never 
talk  of  religion  without  thinking  seriously;  that  such  conversation 
•honld  be  affectionate,  seasonable,  and  '*  not  casting  pearls  before 
swine."  And  surely  our  blessed  Lord's  example  was  entirely  of 
this  kind,  what  we  might  be  allowed  to  call  perfectly  natural ; 
drawing  out  from  every  passing  event  treasures  of  wisdom,  and 
also  from  the  secret  thoughts  of  His  hearers.  But  the  great 
sacred  lesson  was  often  only  implied,  and  which  might  occur 
afterwards  on  attentive  recollection. 

The  injury  produced  by  the  habit  here  condemned  is  from 
what  Bishop  Butler  mentions  on  the  formation  of  moral  habits, 
that  going  over  the  theories  of  religion  has  the  effect  of  harden- 
ing the  heart.  And  Aristotle  had  long  before  observed  that  the 
rcttMHi  why  persons  did  not  improve  in  virtue  was,  that  they 
have  recourse  to  theory  and  words  to  persuade  themselves  that 
they  are  good,  and  so  do  not  labour  after  internal  habitit.  To  this 
it  may  be  added,  that  strong  right  feeling  may  find  a  vent  in 
talking,  which  it  would  otherwiae  seek  for  in  action  *. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  bringing  forward  the  name  of  the 
ever-blessed  spirit  of  God  without  serious  attention  :  the  effect  of 
this  is  to  take  away  the  sense  of  reality,  and  to  habituate  the 
mind  to  irreverence.  "  Whenever  you  happen  to  hear  the  name 
of  God  mentioned,"  says  Norris,  in  his  advice  to  his  children, 
"  accustom  yourself  to  make  a  reverential  pause,  and  form  within 
yourselves  an  inward  act  of  adoration  ;  whereby  you  will  be  less 
apt  to  profane  that  great  and  venerable  name  in  your  more 
solemn  addresses." 

7.   The  important  practical  conclusion. 

But  the  one  great  practical  consideration,  and  which  contains 
in  it  all  others,  which  is  to  be  gained  from  a  due  regard  to  the 
whole  of  the  subject  which  has  been  investigated,  is  one  which  is 
full  of  awe,  indeed,  but  also  full  of  consolation,  as  tending  to 
keep  the  mind  quiet  in  times  of  universal  movement  and  excite- 
ment. That  Jesus  Christ  is  now,  and  has  been  at  all  times, 
hiding  Himself  from  us,  but  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  desir- 
ous to  communicate  Hirhself,  and  that  exactly  in  proportion  as 
we  show  ourselves  worthy  He  will  disclose  Himself  to  us  ;  that 
if  we  constrain  Him  He  will  come  in  and  abide  with  us  ;  that  un- 
satisfactory as  human  knowledge  is,  and  the  increase  of  which  is 
the  increase  of  care,  a  knowledge  which  puffeth  up ;  yet  that 
there  is  a  knowledge  which  humbleth,  which  is  infinite  in  its 
nature,  and  is  nothing  else  than  deeper,  and  higher,  and  broader 
views  of  the  mystery  which  is  hid  in  Christ. 

That  although  Scripture  does  not  set  before  us  any  sensible 
joy  or  satisfaction  to  be  sought  for,  as  the  end  of  holiness,  yet  it 
does  this  knowledge;  which  is  attainable  by  nothing  else  but  by 
making  the  study  of  Divinity  to  consist  in  a  Divine  life. 

That  with  regard  to  any  ways  of  doing  good  to  the  world,  it  is 
far  too  great  a  work  for  any  thing  of  human  device,  or  any  plans 
that  partake  of  this  world  to  perform  ;  but  if  in  the  prescribed 
path  of  duty  we  shall  be  enabled  to  obtain  this  light,  it  will  from 
us  be  communicated  to  others,  but  perhaps  only  in  some  secret 
way  which  is  known  to  God,  and  which  the  world  esteems  foolish- 
ness, but  a  power  which  is  of  God,  and  therefore  must  overcome 
the  world. 
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That  all  the  means  of  grace  faithfully  cherished  will  lead  us,  as 
it  were*  step  by  step,  into  all  these  treasures,  inexhaustible  in 
their  nature,  limitless  in  their  duration,  and  exceeding  all  con- 
ception of  man,  the  blessing  of  the  pure  in  heart,  that  they  shall 
see  God. 

And  to  see  God  implies,  even  in  this  world,  in  all  apparent 
imperfections,  to  discern  something  which  is  harmonious  and 
life-giving ;  for  even  earthly  passion,  after  the  similitude  of  this 
affection,  which  is  heavenly,  invests  all  things  with  itself,  and 
makes  them  to  speak  eloquently  its  own  language. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Holy  Scripture  not  only  speaks  of  it 
as  the  light  within,  and  its  being  darkened  as  a  great  darkness, 
but  introduces  the  natural  senses  as  being  in  some  manner  the 
seats  or  partakers  of  it.  The  loss  of  it  is  not  only  the  heart  being 
hardened,  but  the  eyes  being  blinded,  and  the  ears  made  dull  of 
hearing.  As  if,  when  quickened  by  this  internal  light,  all  the 
aenses  were  made  to  communicate  with  and  to  convey  from  things 
without  this  heavenly  wisdom.  Such  expressions  are  not  made 
use  of  merely  as  figures. 

Such  a  knowledge  must  include  a  power  of  setting  a  right 
value  on  all  objects,  which  occupy  the  imagination  and  affections 
of  the  natural  man,  such  as  power,  and  wealth,  and  reputation, 
and  beauty,  and  learning,  and  genius  ;  such  a  light  in  the  mind 
mtut  show  the  right  proportions  of  these  things  after  some 
heavenly  manner. 

But  the  whole  of  this  subject,  so  truly  divine  and  holy,  it  is 
perhaps  better  not  to  dwell  on,  from  all  that  has  been  said ;  not 
only  that  we  may  not,  as  we  necessarily  must  do,  speak  un- 
worthily of  it,  but  also  lest,  making  it  a  matter  of  word>,  we 
should  please  ourselves,  and  not  be  earnest  enough  to  attain  it. 
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The  following  Works,  all  in  single  volumes,  or  pamphlets,  and 
recently  published,  will  be  found  more  or  less  to  uphold  or  elucidate 
the  general  doctrines  inculcated  in  these  Tracts : — 

Bp.  Taylor  on  Repentance,  by  Hale. — Rivingtons. 

Bp.  Taylor's  Golden  Grove. — Parker,  Oxford. 

Vincentii  Lirinensis  Commonitorium,  rvith  translation. — 
Parker,  Oxford. 

Pusey  on  Cathedrals  and  Clerical  Education. — Roake  and 
Varty. 

Hook's  University  Sermons. — Talboys,  Oxford. 

Pusey  on  Baptism  (published  separately). — Rivingtons, 
.  Newman's  Sermons,  3  vols. — Rivingtons. 

Newman  on  Romanism,  &c. — Rivingtons. 

The  Christian  Year. — Parker,  Oxford. 

Lyra  Apostolica. — Rivingtons. 

Perceval  on  the  Roman  Schism. — Leslie. 

Bishop  JebVs  Pastoral  Instructions. — Duncan. 

Dodsworth's  Lectures  on  the  Church — Burns. 

Newman  on  Suffragan  Bishops. — Rivingtons. 

Keble's  Sermon  on  Tradition. — Rivingtons. 

Memoir  of  Ambrose  Bonwick. — Parker,  Oxford. 

Hjrmns  for  Children  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. — Rivingtons. 

Law's  first  and  second  Letters  to  Hoadly. — Rivingtons. 

Bp.  Andrews'  Devotions.     Latin  and  Greek. — Pickering. 

Hook's  Family  Prayers. — Rivingtons. 

Herbert's  Poems  and  Country  Pastor. 

Evans's  Scripture  Biography. — Rivingtons. 

Le  Bas'  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud. — Rivingtons. 

Jones  (of  Nayland)  on  the  Church. 

Bp.  Bethell  on  Baptismal  Regeneration. — Rivingtons. 

Bp.  Beveridge's  Sermons  on  the  Ministry  and  Ordinances. — 
Parker,  Oxford. 

Bp.  Jolly  on  the  Eucharist. 

Fulford's  Sermons  on  the  Ministry,  &-c. — Rivingtons. 

Rose's  Sermons  on  the  Ministry. — Rivingtons. 

A  Catechism  on  the  Church. — Parker,  Oxford. 

Russell's  Judgment  of  the  Anglican  Church. — Baily. 

Poole's  Sermons  on  the  Creed. — Grant,  Edinburgh. 

Larger  Works  which  may  be  profitably  studied. 

Bishop  Bull's  Sermons. — Parker,  Oxford. 

Bishop  Bull's  Works. —  University  Press. 

Waterland's  Works. — Do. 

Wall  on  Infant  Baptism. — Do. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed. — Do. 

Leslie's  Works. — Do. 

Bingham's  Works. — Slrakcr,  London. 

Palmer  on  the  Liturgy. —  University  Press. 

Hooker,  td.  Keble. — Do. 


